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your business success 


A true statement... but no business decision can be better than the 
facts upon which it is based. 


Each time you grant credit ...or refuse it... you’re making a decision 
which vitally affects your business future. Every error in judgment 
means an actual dollar loss. 


Our Gactbilt reports make it possible for you to extend credit wisely. 


Gactbilé reports give you all the important data about your customer 
or prospect. They answer your most important question ..."“How does 
he pay his bills?” 


Be sure you're right before extending credit. Our Credit Bureau Divi- 
sion members in 1,336 cities have the information you need. Call your 


Credit Bureau for a Yackbild report on your next charge customer. 
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REPORTS ARE BETTER 














Associated Credit Bureaus of America 


Credit Bureau and Collection Service Divisions 


1218 Olive Street St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


The National Retaii Credit Association contributes this space monthly as a courtesy to its members of 
the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
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How Can A Jug Be Tightly Corked 


When Its Contents Are Fermenting? 


Louis Spencer 
General Manager, Spencer Collection Service, Oakland, Calif. 


TUMP THE AUTHORS is currently an 
amusing, instructive radio program. Authors 
of fiction appear before the microphone. Each is 
given a package containing two or three objects. 
Then, one at a time, each contestant must unwrap 
his or her package and must concoct a narrative 
inspired by the objects he or she has drawn. The 
imagination is taxed to the limit. Some of the 
contestants astonish the listeners with remarkable 
yarns, spun on the spur of the moment. 

I will undertake to follow that pattern. The object 
that will be used to inspire the creative mood is a clipping 
from the classified columns of a daily newspaper. 
as follows: 

WANTED: Credit Manager. Experienced. Must 

have good references. Full-time job. Salary 

$175.00 per month. Apply Marks’ Mammoth Mart. 

And so I shall spin my yarn: Mr. D. Marks, some- 
times discreetly called “Dollar” Marks, fidgeted at his 
desk. He had read the morning mail; had dictated re- 
plies; and had carefully examined the various reports 
concerning sales, inventories, and profit trends. There 
was nothing else of importance to do at the moment. 
Yet, he did not want to leave his office. He had ad- 
vertised for a credit manager. So he hesitated to absent 
himself, pending the possible call of an applicant for 
the position. D. Marks personally interviewed all po- 
tential employees. D. Marks accepted no one’s judgment 
but his own; he hired ’em and he fired ’em. It had now 
been several days since he had fired his last credit man- 
ager. 


It reads 


As he reflected on the matter, he entertained a sneak- 
ing doubt. He seemed to recall that the credit manager 
had served him with an ultimatum—that the credit man- 
ager had said he would quit unless. That would indicate 
that the credit manager had fired himself, if one wanted 
to be technical. But, D. Marks had not wanted to recog- 
nize technicalities. He had ended a heated controversy 
by telling the credit manager to get out. 

Mr. Marks was only momentarily self-gratified with 
his past demonstrations of authority. Surely, he could 
fire em; but he now wondered if he could always so easily 
hire °em. He had now waited five days for someone to 
respond to his advertisement. It was disconcerting. To 
Mr. Marks, credit managers were worth about a dime a 
dozen. He was irritated to find that he could not pur- 
chase such ordinary services quickly. He morosely bit 
off the end of a cigar, lit it, and impatiently drummed his 
desk with nervous fingers. 

To Mr. Marks ‘the merchandise manager, the sales 
manager—yes, even the advertising manager—were peo- 
ple of importance. They were producers; they con- 


tributed something valuable toward the progress of the 
But, to him, credit managers were just obstruc- 


business. 
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tions in the business organization. They were perfunc- 
tory adjuncts; they functioned only because the other 
managers functioned. They did not create; they con- 
tributed no impetus. They were simply carried along 
by the tide of activities to perform as aids to the go- 
getting executives whom he respected. 

True, he expected his credit manager to interview ap- 
plicants for credit diligently and to determine their credit 
status. However, he considered this duty nothing more 
than a mechanical procedure that could easily be accom- 
plished with a little ingenuity, especially since his store 
could rely on credit bureaus for information and could 
rely on collection bureaus for the collection of past-due 
accounts. 

Nevertheless, his credit manager problem had become 
The men he had employed had either proved 
too deferential and spineless or too ambitious and officious. 
The fellows who would not do anything until his per- 
mission had been obtained won his displeasure and his 
contempt. Those who had the intestinal fortitude to act 
on their own initiative often won his resentment, even 
when it was unreasonable for him to be resentful. In fact, 
they would act as if they were credit managers. ‘They 
did not seem to realize that their titles were only window 
D. Marks had an ego; it demanded homage. 
He was the boss; he intended to be recognized as such. 
He was suspicious of those who acted as if they intended 
to usurp his prerogatives. 

Eventually, Mr. Marks gave up his fruitless vigil. It 
appeared that he was to have no callers. He threw away 
his half-smoked cigar and strode out of the office. After 
sauntering through the big store, making his presence felt 
in the different departments, he drifted into the street and 
on to his club, where his friends gathered for luncheon 
and gossip. 


vexatious. 


dressing. 


At the club he met a fellow operator of a big retail 


establishment ; they talked shop. Mr. Marks complained 
about his inability to secure worth-while employees, par- 
He showed his friend the 
help wanted advertisement that “believe it or not’ had 
produced no results whatever. He expected sympathy. 
But, his friend was not sympathetic. -His mood was 
bantering. He chided; he heckled. He said that Mr. 
Marks deserved to stew in the juice of his own making. 
He explained that while he could tell him how to solve 
his problem, he would not until Mr. Marks showed a 
disposition to ask for sound advice and an inclination to 
partake of it once it was given. ‘ 

In the end, D. Marks permitted curiosity to overcome 
indignation. He demanded to know what was wrong 
with him and his viewpoints. Whereupon his friend 
gave the following caustic but common-sense observations: 

“In the first place, your advertisement reflects that you 
do not want a credit manager. You simply want a glori- 
fied clerk. You prove it when you state that the job pays 


ticularly credit managers. 
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only $175.00 per month. 





‘Why, hundreds of first-class 
stenographers are paid more than the sum you propose 
to pay for the services of an executive. 

‘In the next place, the advertisement reflects such a 
poor opinion of credit managers it indicates that the job 
offers no future for an enterprising, ambitious, intelligent 
man. Consequently, the starting of $175.00 could be 
construed as being the top price. 

“Is it not true that your last credit manager wanted 
more money and a better opportunity? I thought so. 
You undertook to combat his request and the inevitable 
resulted ; it would if the credit manager had any initiative 
and self-respect. 

“Oh, I know that for years credit managers have been 
underrated and therefore underpaid. But, you are sup- 
posed to be an up-to-date businessman. It is about time 
you awakened to the fact that a good credit manager can 
be made one of the most valuable friend-making, business- 
winning, profit-producing members of your personnel. 

“Look at it this way: Your credit manager is the first 
truly responsible representative of your firm to come in 
direct contact with your customers and your potential 
customers. At that time, he has the opportunity to win 
the applicant’s good will and respect for your store. He 
has the chance to ‘sell’ the applicant on the importance of 
maintaining a sound credit record at all times. First im- 
pressions are the most important; your credit manager is 
the custodian of these first impressions. 

“Furthermore, your credit manager is actually the 
‘closer’ of the transactions that are proposed. He must 
approve or disapprove. He stands between your eager 
salespeople and your demanding customers and your 
capital investment. Upon his judgment depends whether 
or not you wil! make a paper profit for the moment or 
take a loss in the final analysis. A credit man must have 
experience to be a smart ‘closer’ in such circumstances. 
He needs courage, too. 

/Your credit manager should be a man of ability—a 
tactful, resourceful, sales-minded individual, who is as 
interested in the business as you are. He should not see 
the business merely through the eyes of a department 
manager, but through the eyes of the general manager; 
he must see the business as a whole. He must understand 
what the functions of the various departments mean to 
the business in its entirety. 

“Therefore, your credit manager should be taken into 
your confidence and made thoroughly familiar with your 
business objectives. Only by educating and encouraging 
him can you expect him to grasp your long range view- 
points and put them into effect. Only by becoming your 
understudy, so to speak, can he function as you would 
function if you were seated at his desk. 

“You have never made your credit manager your busi- 
ness confidant, have you? I thought not. But you expect 
him to act as you would act; when he does not you com- 
plain. If you want to have confidence in your credit 































































manager, give him your confidence. If he is worth re- 
taining, he will justify your action. 

“T know credit managers who are constantly doing 
countless things for the advancement of their firms, with 
the same zeal that is demonstrated by the owners of the 
firms. But such men cannot be hired for $175.00 per 
month. Neither can such men be made into meek pencil- 
pushers who perform perfunctory tasks in a purely me- 
chanical manner. 

“The kind of credit manager, worthy of the title, 
demands the prerogatives that should go with that title. 
He is the kind who is constantly generating new ideas 
for the advancement of the firm. As it is difficult to keep 
a cork in a jug when its contents are fermenting, so is 
it almost impossible to repress the inner turmoil of an 
energetic, self-respecting, self-inspired employee. He is 
the fellow who, if not given the opportunity to grow 
and expand on the job, blows up and seeks another job 
where his capabilities are not hampered nor unreasonably 
confined. You should understand for you are that sort 
of person; otherwise, you would not be the owner of a 
successful business. 


Credit Managers Are Not Parasites 


“No, Mr. Marks, credit managers are not parasites, 
unless you happen to consider your business a parasitical 
enterprise. They can be valuable business creators. ‘They 
can become just as valuable to their firms as the employ- 
ers allow them to become. 

“True, no human being is infallible; so, credit man- 
agers occasionally make a mistake in judgment, even as 
you and I; therefore, if some of the accounts become past 
due, why blame the credit manager? Why not blame 
fate or the law of averages? 

“If your credit manager calls on a reputable collection 
firm to help him salvage what he can, before it is too 
late to salvage anything, why condemn him? Why not 
give him a pat on the back for having the intelligence not 
to attempt to do what someone else can do better and 
more quickly? 

“Remember that quotation: “When you hire people 
who are smarter than you are, you prove that you are 
smarter than they are.’ That is a good thought for all 
executives to keep in mind. 

“If your credit manager sees a chance to create addi- 
tional good will and sales, give him a free hand so long 
as he conforms to the firm’s basic policies. Do not be an 
eternal brake on his enthusiasm; a wet blanket never 
fired ingenuity. Why deliberately dull the edge of your 
business tools?” 

D. Marks walked thoughtfully back to his office. De- 
liberately he removed the gold pen from his vest pocket ; 
he began to write. In a few minutes he rang for his 
secretary. When she appeared he handed her the sheet 
of paper and instructed her to have the message printed 
in the next edition of the daily newspaper. This is the 
message she read: 


WANTED: A Credit Manager. One capable of 
accepting the title and the responsibilities that go 
with it. No hampering conditions. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability. The more you are worth, 
the more you will be paid. Lifetime job for the 


right man. Apply at once. Marks’ Mammoth 
Mart. wk 
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The AUTOMOBILE DEALER 
and His Public 


N REVIEWING Henry Hazlett’s new book 

Economics in One Lesson, John Chamberlin 
said that as he read the book a line from the late 
Clarence Day’s verses kept ringing in his head: 
“Like us, they ate each other up.” Mr. Day was 
referring to the great armored beasts of the age 
of the dinosaurs. Does there seem to be a familiar 
ring in this same line for us, as we think of passing 
events in the automobile industry? “Like us, they 
ate each other up.” There is a modern cannibal- 
ism going on in the automobile industry. Men 
are eating up their brothers via inflation and the 
false pursuit of special interests at the expense of 
the. interests of the industry as a whole. 

In line with the common error made by many kind- 
hearted innocents in thinking of all of our social and 
industrial problems in terms of money instead of goods, 
wages in the automobile industry have been substantially 
increased while production from direct labor man-hours 
has gone down. And the inescapable consequence of such 
cost-accounting has been to push prices to a point that 
has already left gaping holes in brackets under $1,000.00 
where pinnacles of production and distribution and jobs 
have been achieved. 

The epic character of the industry has been its genius 
for making automobiles at a price that great numbers 
of people could buy and at a quality level they would 
buy and buy again. We may now seriously question 
whether the industry is tending in the other direction, 
for any thought that mass markets for cars will just 
move up to higher price brackets needs important qual- 
ifications. 

The backlog of spending required to support mass 
markets at higher prices is not quite so well guaranteed 
as was imagined. Spending out of current income may 
be less than some expect. 

A fairly accurate inventory of savings made recently 
shows that roughly seventy per cent of the population 
hold savings of less than $900.00. Moreover, nearly 
eighty per cent of those who hold these savings intend 
to keep them; to use them only in case of an emergency. 
As George Shea of Barron’s Weekly said a short time 
ago, “There is an element of the miser in most of us. . . 
we like to squirrel away nuts for the winter.” 

On the question of spending out of current income: 
The wage-earning population of the country as a whole 
has not reached income levels attained by the high-paying 
automobile industry; and furthermore price spirals and 
ta es have eaten their way steadily and deeply into the 


PAUL M. MILLIANS is Vice-President, 
Commercial Credit Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
He gave this address at the West Virginia 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, September 8, 1946. 
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Paul M. Millians 


buying power of not only this lower-wage group, but 
also the fixed income group which traditionally has been 
an important force in car buying. 

Regulation W _ with its discriminatory and_ rather 
grotesque provisions may be carried over to a time when 
the support that installment credit gives to buying power 
will be needed. Down payments and monthly payments 
may be fixed at a point above what lower-income buyers 
can safely afford. Narrower markets, less production, 
fewer jobs, or either lower quality may be used to build 
up buyer resistance. “Like us, they ate each other up.” 

Herbert Hoover, whose economics are solid regardless 
of any political beliefs we may hold, said in discussing 
inflation at the end of World War I that: ‘You cannot 
This is but 


another way of saying that all the government planning 


catch an economic force with a policeman.” 


and direction in the world cannot keep human and 
economic laws from working under competitive condi- 
tions. 7 

Before we know it, car buyers will no longer outnum- 
ber cars. Unless the total number of cars in use in- 
creases beyond any reasonable guess, it will again be 
necessary to sell an average of two and one-half used 
cars in order to sell one new car. Sales of service and 
accessories which accounted for all the profit of 334 
dealers in 1939 will again take on new importance. 
Competition will become intense. 

In anticipation of this it seems perfectly logical that 
dealers should begin—today—to replenish their funds of 
good will which the difficult war years have drained, and 
which now face still heavier withdrawals by a_ public 
that has grown more critical with peace. A great many 
factors create good will. A great many more create ill 
will which makes efforts to build good will necessary. 

For working purposes I shall take advantage of the 
objective viewpoint that only an outsider can have of 
I sug- 
gest that you consider them open-mindedly, for this is the 
first requirement for all improvement in any business. 


the automobile business and ask a few questions. 


As for the first question, Have you become too pros- 
perous for your own good? Prosperity is sometimes a 
form of disintegration. There is nothing disintegrating, 
of course, about making money; it is the right and the 
job of every automobile dealer to make all the legitimate 
profit he can. But the drive for immediate dollars too 
frequently causes neglect of giving full value, of fairness, 
of decency, and courtesy, which give a business character 
—things that must be added to the dollar sign to build 
permanent good will. I ran across an extraordinary 
definition of good will recently: “It is like salt. It is 
what makes potatoes taste bad if you do not put it on.” 

No matter how prosperous you may become, for every 
entry made on your books in terms of immediate dollars, 
another one should be made in future dollars in terms 
of good will. 

As a second question, Do you enjoy the loyalty of 
the owners of the cars you sell? Do you have the kind 
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of service department needed to earn and hold that 
loyalty? A consumer analysis made recently by the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin shows that among car 
owners in Philadelphia, 27 per cent took their cars to 
the original dealer for repairs, 7.8 per cent to another 
new car dealer and 55.2 per cent to independent repair 
shops. If this is at all representative of your business, 
it suggests that you should go back into your shop and 
look around. A good place to start would be to search 
out customer’s complaints and to handle them personally. 
Complaints provide a good measure of what people think 
about your business, for back of every complaint there 
are perhaps a dozen other people who feel the same way 
but do not say anything about it; they just go somewhere 
else. The next best thing to an old customer is a new 
customer. An old customer who thinks enough about 
your business to complain should be cultivated. 

Perhaps the complaints would show technical incom- 
petence in the shop—men doing jobs for which they are 
ill equipped ; this is always a breeder of ill will because 
call backs and dissatisfied customers are the result. 
Primarily, running a service department so as to hold 
customer loyalty is a problem of selecting and training 
men to do good repair work. But the problem of proper 
employee conduct and attitude also has enormous good 
will significance. 

Encourage employees to have a zealous concern for the 
interests and desires of customers. We all remember 
emotions of some employee somewhere who went off on a 
mental vacation into the land of his own interests when 
we asked him a question. Remind employees today and 
tomorrow and the day after of the importance of cus- 
tomers to them, that it is the customer who is the boss, 
and who provices the jobs and meets the Saturday pay roll. 
Nowhere has the importance of customers been put more 
simply, yet more convincingly, than it was in a General 
Motors Annual Report of several years ago: ‘The 
amount of work in General Motors was less than ever 
before because we had fewer customers.” 


Tie Own Interests With Employer Interests 


Difficult? Yes, for it is harder than ever before to 
get employees to tie their own self-interests into employer 
interests. But the search for a way is nonetheless im- 
portant. ; 

If your employees are not going all the way in trying 
to help you do the best possible job in operating your 
dealership, if employee attitudes toward joint efforts to 
do this are wrong, experiment with putting your business 
more on a “we” basis. Recent history of business is 
rich with cases in which this alone succeeded beyond all 
expectations. Tell your employees you need their help. 
See that they understand your business, your objectives, 
your problems. A sense of belonging, a sense of being 
needed, these are the finest incentives known for causing 
human beings to cooperate and produce. 

| have discussed the Service Department particularly 
because there customer contacts are largest and there 
the opportunity for building good will through efficiency 
and right employee attitudes is greatest. 

Many more factors influence dealer good will. I have 
examined only two; however, your daily experiences will 
Suggest a dozen others. Consider these for example: 





Consider correct selling at the point of sale, for here 
the opportunity to make a firm friend of a car buyer is 
excellent. Do a thorough servicing job on the new car 
delivered; or if a used car, make a fair and complete 
representation of its condition. I suggest this for the 
sake of the customer loyalty I have discussed. Satisfac- 
tory ownership of a used car may determine the long- 
range prospects for a new car sale. You may lose a few 
immediate dollars by doing this, but you will get them 
back with interest later. A. T. Stewart, founder of the 
great John Wanamaker stores a hundred years ago, al- 
ways tried to do a little something extra at the point 
of sale, throwing in a yard of ribbon, or elastic, or a 
spool of thread. 

Consider the good appearance of your place of business. 
An old woman in a little white house in a Carolina valley 
has a demand for her eggs, butter and vegetables which 
always exceeds her supply. There is no sign to tell 
passers-by that she is even in business. ‘“‘How do people 
know you are.in business?’ someone asked her. ‘“‘Well, 
sir,” she replied, “mostly they don’t know right off. But 
as people drive by they see my flowers and stop in to 
ask questions; then, I tell them what I have.” Now, 
obviously, I am not suggesting that you go home and 
plant flowers around your business; although I do know 
one dealer in Florida who attracts customers with the 
flowers he has planted out front. The point is that 
appearance has important good will value. 

Consider good citizenship; take an active interest in 
civic and church affairs, take time out to be neighborly, 
do some over-the-fence talking. 

Consider advertising; keep your name before the com- 
munity you serve. Customers and prospects have short 
memories and to let them forget you is to lose good will. 

Consider publicity ; create news stories about your busi- 
ness by doing things and by thinking up things to get 
yourself talked about, discreetly of course. The idea 
is to attract attention without forfeiting either proper 
dignity or respect. Every knock may be a boost, as the 
old adage goes, but it is bad publicity and definitely bad 
business. 

Finally, “Never was there a time when so many paid 
so much for so little.” In this interim period of scarcity, 
when the temptation to add on a few unearned dollars is 
admittedly great, restraint will pay big dividends in 
customer good will later. Avoid any flavor of narrow 
selfishness, do nothing unfair, lean backward more than 
ever before to be totally fair in all dealings. 

Such then are some of the forces that build good will, 
some of the basic factors behind the success or failure of 
your business. 

In his book recently published, Tomorrow Without 
Fear, Chester Bowles fairly bubbles with beautiful op- 
timism about the future. He tells us that inasmuch as 
our annual production has doubled every twenty years 
since the Civil War, we will have two hundred billion 
next year, four hundred billion in another twenty years, 
and eight hundred billion forty years from next year, 
and on and on. 

May his prediction come true; may each dealer and the 
great automobile industry, of which we are all a part, 
inhabit his paradise. However, | commend the thought 
that you head into the future with all the good will you 
can possibly build for your business—now! wkk 
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Reading the Price Tag on Installment Credit 


H. F. Koepke, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


(Reprinted from The Journal of Business Education, May, 1946) 


HY SHOULD the consumer be interested 
in installment credit? Why should he be 
concerned with the cost of this kind of credit? 

In the year 1941, installment sales in this coun- 
try almost reached the four billion dollar mark, 
while installment cash loans for the same year 
were more than two billion dollars. Together, 
these two types of installment credit exceeded 
six billion dollars. About one-third of all urban 
consumer units for that year bought merchandise 
on the installment plan. Prior to the war years, 
installment credit in the form of installment sales 
and installment cash loans was equal to more than 
10 per cent of all retail sales. Installment credit 
is a form of consumer goods for which the con- 
sumer spends upward of one billion dollars an- 
nually. 

Surely such a large volume of credit must not only be 
recognized but understood by the consumer. It is the 
duty of business education to make it clear to every 
spender and prospective spender of money that installment 
credit is just another consumer commodity like clothing, 
refrigerators, and automobiles for which the consumer 
spends a considerable portion of his income. 

How expensive is this form of consumer credit known 
as installment credit? Why is it difficult for the con- 
sumer to determine the cost of this type of credit? Why 
does he so often fail to compare installment credit costs 
with the cost of other forms of credit available to him? 

The cost of credit in business is most frequently re- 
ferred to in terms of an interest rate. Thus, 6 per cent 
credit means that a charge of 6 per cent is made each 
year on the amount of credit extended. It is important 
for us to remember, in this respect, that the rate is ex- 
pressed on a yearly basis. For instance, a 6 per cent 
bond or note pays 6 per cent of the face value of that 
bond or note once each year. This does not necessarily 
mean that the interest is always paid just once a year; 
it may be paid semiannually or quarterly, but the interest 
rate is still in terms of a given percentage for the year. 

Installment credit costs are not easily expressed in 
terms comparable to those used in other forms of credit. 
For this reason most consumers are unable to compare 
the cost of credit in installment sales with the cost of 
other credit. The situation is still further complicated 
by the variety of ways in which the terms of installment 
sales are expressed. To illustrate—a radio having a cash 
price of $60 and an installment price of $65 may be 
offered for sale under one of the following easy terms: 

(1) $10 down, $5 a month. 

(2) $10 down, $10 a month. 

(3) $10 down, $5 a month, plus a 1 per cent carrying 

charge to be paid at time of purchase. 

(4) 5 per cent carrying charge to be paid at time of pur- 

chase, $10 a month. 

(5) 20 per cent down, balance in six equal installments. 
The above terms give comparable credit cost figures of 
(1) 21.8 per cent, (2) 40 per cent, (3) 25.3 per cent, 
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(4) 52 per cent, and (5) 39.5 per cent. As may be 
seen, these, as well as other terms, each giving a different 
cost figure, only help to confuse the installment buyer 
when trying to compare credit costs. Terms for install- 
ment cash loans are equally numerous and bewildering to 
the consumer who wishes to determine the cost of such 
credit. 

That textbook writers and publishers recognize the 
importance of an understanding of installment credit is 
evident from the amount of space devoted to the topic in 
recent texts in general business, consumer economics, 
business arithmetic, and general mathematics. Much of 
this space is used to show the student how to figure the 
cost of installment credit. Such general cognizance of 
this important topic is most encouraging to those inter- 
ested in consumer business education. 

One evident factor pertaining to installment credit, 
however, is alarming and worthy of attention. A uni- 
form method of determining the cost of such credit has 
not been followed. In an analysis of methods employed 
by recent writers on the subject, no less than five differ- 
ent methods of interpretation were found, all giving dif- 
ferent cost figures. Such a condition, first of all, would 
be confusing to the student. To the teacher who is. not 
particularly interested in the arithmetic involved, such a 
divergence of method would be equally disturbing. 

Only one method of interpretation can be defended— 
the method which fits the facts presented in the problem. 
A practical problem in finding the cost of installment 
credit will help to demonstrate this point. 

A washing machine is offered for sale on the install- 
ment plan for $95. A down payment of 10 per cent is 
required at the time of purchase, the balance to be paid 
in six equal monthly installments. The buyer at the same 
time is offered a price of $95, less 10 per cent for cash. 
What is the cost of installment credit to the buyer, in 
terms of an interest rate, if he chooses to buy the wash- 
ing machine on the installment plan? 

The cost of credit to the buyer is $9.50 (difference be- 
tween $95, the installment price, and $85.50, the cash 
price). 

The amount of credit used by the consumer is equiva- 
lent to $242.25 borrowed for a one-month period, com- 
puted in the following manner: 


$85.50 cash needed if buyer selects the cash plan. 
9.50 cash needed for down payment on installment plan. 





$76.00 additional cash the buyer would need at time of pur- 
chase if cash plan were used. 

$14.25 amount of each monthly installment ($95 -$9.50 = 
$85.50 balance of installment contract. $85.50 + 6 = 
$14.25). 

The additional cash required by the cash buyer represents 

the amount of credit extended to the installment buyer. The 

amount of credit received by the installment buyer is there- 

fore reduced each month by the monthly installments he 

must pay. The monthly credit items may then be shown as 

below. 

$76.00 credit used by the installment buyer the first month. 


—14.25 first installment to be paid at end of one month. 





$61.75 credit used the second month. 
—14.25 second installment to be paid at end of two .months. 
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$47.50 credit used the third month. 
—14.25 third installment to be paid at end of three months. 





$33.25 credit used the fourth month. 
-14.25 fourth installment to be paid at end of four months. 





$19.00 credit used the fifth month. 
—14.25 fifth installment to be paid at end of five months. 





$ 4.75 credit used the sixth month. 

14.25 sixth and last installment to be paid at end of six 
months (including $4.75 credit plus $9.50, cost of all 
credit used). 

We may then add the above credit items to find the total 
credit used. 
$76.00 credit used the first month. 

61.75 credit used the second month. 

47.50 credit used the third month. 

33.25 credit used the fourth month. 

19.00 credit used the fifth month. 

4.75 credit used the sixth month. 





$242.25 equivalent to credit used for a period of one month. 
Using a common formula and substituting values found in 
our problem, we find that, 


interest 
Rate = Te Se eg Oa 
principal < time 
9.50 
mae Seas Xe 
Rate = 47.06 per cent 


in which $9.50 is the cost of credit, generally referred to as 

interest; $242.25 is the amount of credit used, generally re- 

garded as the principal; and 2 is the time, in years, over 
which the credit is used. 

In this way we see the cost of installment credit in- 
volved in our problem expressed in percentage terms; 
hence, being comparable to the cost of other credit ob- 
tained in the form of bonds and notes. The rate of 47 
per cent, found in our problem, may be interpreted to 
mean that the cost of installment credit to the installment 
buyer is equivalent to 47 per cent interest (paid semi- 
annually because the last installment falls due at the .end 
of six months at which time the credit costs are paid). 

I am making no attempt in this article to challenge or 
justify rates frequently found in installment credit prob- 
lems. 

What other methods of solution are sometimes followed 
in the type of installment credit problem just presented ? 
Wherein do these other methods differ from the one 
followed in our illustration? Can these other methods 
be supported by the facts given? 

Certain facts are evident in our problem: first, that 
the installment buyer must pay $9.50 more for the wash- 
ing machine than the cash buyer; second, that the in- 
stallment buyer is given credit or, putting it another way, 
is permitted to postpone a part of his payments from one 
to six months. From these two facts the cost of credit, 
expressed as an interest rate, may be determined. 

Now let us consider the cost of installment credit in 
our problem. In terms of actual dollars and cents, all 
interpretations agree that the cost is $9.50; such cost be- 
ing the difference between the cash and installment price. 
Hence all difference in cost, expressed as an interest rate, 
must be contributed to the second factor, namely, the 
amount of credit used by the consumer. We must re- 
mind ourselves, at this point, of the fact that the amount 
of credit used by the installment buyer is equivalent to 
the additional cash required by the cash buyer. In mak- 
ing a choice, then, between the cash and installment plan, 
the consumer might well ask himself how much addi- 


tional cash would be needed if the cash plan were to be 
selected. The consumer in reality has the choice of bor- 
rowing this additional cash (provided of course he does 
not already have sufficient cash of his own) in order to 
take advantage of the cash plan. If the installment plan 
requires a down payment, as is most generally the case, 
some cash is required at the time of purchase, regardless 
of which plan the buyer selects. More cash, however, is 
needed at the outset if the cash plan is selected. As the 
monthly installments are paid by the installment buyer, 
his cash requirements increase by the amount of these 
installments. Thus, the additional cash required by the 
cash buyer is reduced each month. The cash requirements 
of the cash and installment buyer, together with the addi- 
tional cash required by the cash buyer, may be shown as 
follows: 


Cash 
Requirements of Additional 
Install- Cash 

Monthly Cash ment Required by 

Interval Buyer Buyer Cash Buyer 
Time of purchase $85.50 $ 9.50 $76.00 (1st mo.) 
End of 1 mo. 14.25 61.75 (2nd mo.) 
End of 2 mo. 14.25 47.50 (3rd mo.) 
End of 3 mo. 14.25 33.25 (4th mo.) 
End of 4 mo. 14.25 19.00 (5th mo.) 
End of 5 mo. 14.25 4.75 (6th mo.) 
End of 6 mo. 14.25 0.00 (7th mo.) 





As may be readily seen the amount of additional cash 
which the buyer would need to borrow in order to take 
advantage of the cash plan is being steadily reduced each 
month by the amount of cash required to meet the install- 
ment payments. These additional cash requirements of 
the cash buyer, therefore, represent the amount of credit 
extended to the installment buyer. 


Credit, as previously pointed out, is a commodity which 


may be purchased by the consumer. ‘The installment 
seller is willing to “sell” such credit to the installment 
buyer at a price. This he does by allowing the buyer 
to defer some of the payments, in return for which the 
seller collects more than the cash price. This practical 
approach to the question of how much credit is used by 
the installment buyer may be followed in any installment 
credit problem, regardless of the manner in which the 
terms of an installment sale may be stated. In each case 
we need only to compare, month by month, the cash re- 
quirements of the cash and installment buyer. 

Some of the common problems experienced in determin- 
ing the interest rate of installment credit costs which have 
resulted in various interpretations are: (1) How should 
we consider the additional carrying charge frequently 
found on installment contracts? (2) Should each install- 
ment be considered as a payment of interest and principal 
or of principal only? (3) Should the down payment be 
deducted from the cash price or installment price to find 
the credit for the first period? 

Such problems, and others, are automatically solved by 
the type of analysis just presented. This method of 
analysis is therefore recommended because: (1) it is the 
only one which will give the cost of installment credit in 
terms comparable to those being used in expressing costs 
of other types of credit; (2) it is, regardless of how the 
terms may be expressed, easily applicable to all kinds of 
installment credit problems; (3) it is readily understood 
by the learner. ik 
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Register Now 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for 
the National Retail Credit Conference (N.R.C.A., 
A.C.B. of A., and C.W.B.C. of N.A.) on June 16 to 19, 
1947, in St. Louis, hotels and their rates are listed below. 
Use the form at the bottom of this page, indicating your 
first, second and third choices. Because of the limited 
number of single rooms available, you will stand a much 
better chance of securing accommodations if your request 
calls for rooms to be occupied by two or more persons. 





For the 1947 Retail Credit Conference 


All reservations must be cleared through the housing 
bureau. ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVATIONS 
MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE AND HOUR OF 
ARRIVAL AS WELL AS DEFINITE DATE AND 
APPROXIMATE HOUR OF DEPARTURE. 
ALSO NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF ALL PER- 
SONS WHO WILL OCCUPY RESERVATIONS 
REQUESTED MUST BE INCLUDED. 





For two persons 2-Room Suites 














Hotel For one person Double bed Twin beds Parlor & Bedroom 
**Chase $3.50 & up $5.00 & up $6.00 & up $10.00 & up 
Claridge 3.00-4.00 4.00-6.50 5.00-6.50 10.00 & up 
**Coronado 3.00 & up 5.00 & up 6.00 & up 8.00-13.00 
DeSoto 2.65-7.00 4.00-7.00 5.30-10.00 10.00 
*JEFFERSON 3.50-5.00 4.50-6.00 6.00-8.00 12.00-20.00 
Lennox 3.00-5.50 5.50-6.00 5.50-6.50 10.00-11.50 
Mark Twain 2.75-3.50 4.00-5.00 4.50-5.50 
Mayfair 3.00-6.50 4.00-8.00 5.50-8.00 10.50 & up 
**Melbourne 3.20-4.20 5.30-6.80 5.30-7.30 
**Park Plaza 4.00-8.00 5.50-10.00 10.00-15.00 
*STATLER 3.50-5.00 5.00-7.00 6.50-9.00 


*Official Conference Hotels 
**Outside the downtown business district. 





FSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSFSSSSFSSSSSSFS SSeS ee Seeeuencescencoencenc sees" 


: Housing Bureau, Associated Retail Credit Men of St. Louis 


« 511 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


16-19, 1947, in St. Louis, Mo. 


Single Room ..... Double Bedded Room 


2-Room Suite 


Rate: From $ ‘ to $ 


room asked for: 


(Individual Requesting Reservations) 


NE go idA as ib pgb dine od Seeds ste dehbatekakakeess 
T 


0 save my time on arrival, | enclose check for $ 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Retail Credit Conference on June 


Other Type of Room ... 


both persons for each double room or twin bedded room requested. 
Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations and who will occupy the 
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If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept : 
your reservation the Housing Bureau will make ! 
as good a reservation as possible elsewhere pro- 
viding that all hotel rooms available have nots 
already been taken. 


te cover delegate registration fee, $12.50 ([] Guest fee, $5.00 Dig 
| 
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WHEREVER YOU GO- 
ie 4) |) 3 ae 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 





Burroughs has always been first in developing machines and operating 


features to make office work simpler, faster, easier. This is the continu- 


ing objective of a research staff that works in close cooperation with WP ad 

businessmen and operators everywhere. Today, more engineers and @ 4, v4 7 
scientists than at any time in Burroughs history are working with the Buff ughs 
finest laboratory equipment obtainable, improving current Burroughs ; 


' "IN MACHINES 
products and creating new machines for the needs of tomorrow. "IN COUNSEL 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e¢ DETROIT 32 p IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 


Please Mention The CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers ll 











What About Medical Administration? 


V. L. Meyer 


Credit Manager, The Sheboygan Clinic, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


EDICAL ADMINISTRATION, a second- 

ary subject and relegated to the background 
in past years, suddenly looms up as a necessary 
counterpart in the efficient handling of medical 
and hospital services. By reasons of proposed 
legislation to socialize medicine, voluntary group 
insurance, hospital and surgical benefit plans, and 
the rapid developments in modern medical science, 
momentum has been added to the individual’s 
desire for securing all the available benefits accru- 
ing from this new approach, to insure the health 
and well-being of this country’s people. 

During this turbulent and unstable economic period in 
which every administrator’s time is taxed to capacity, 
we are apparently only concerned with the disposition 
of the immediate problems of the day, without giving 
too much thought to changing conditions which will cer- 
tainly overtake us in the future. The prophets of 1946 
are already issuing timely and cautious warnings to 
business. At any rate, with a view toward business 
fluctuation in the next ten years, an enormous demand 
for consumer goods during the next two years is inevita- 
ble. This should be followed by a period of recession 
and a subsequent era wherein supply greatly exceeds de- 
mand, unless, of course, new methods of controlling 
economic cycles are developed. On the assumption that 
history repeats itself, let us determine our probable needs, 
problems, and their solutions in the years that lie ahead. 


Phases of Medical Administration 

We shall do well, then, to take a breather and consider 
certain phases of medical administration, which, in a 
changing cycle, will take on a different aspect. The 
following headings will bear close scrutiny: 

I. Credits and Collections—Every business concern 
or institution bases and guides its credit and collection 
methods on the policies adapted to its type of business, 
which, in turn, is contingent upon the type of com- 
munity, nationality and attitude of the people, and 
whether the proximity of the organization to the locality 
is urban or rural. 

Presently we are emerging from a period of easy collec- 
tions. Augmented by war wages, the patient has had a 
tendency to respond readily to the payment of an account, 
principally because he knew he was legally vulnerable to 
payment. Then, too, the lack of consumer goods, new 
automobiles, appliances, and other critical material mer- 
chandise, left the individual wage earner with a cash 
surplus unprecedented in history. 

Today we are in the final stages of reconversion. In- 
dustrial workers have almost completed their migration 
from war plants and returned to their respective com- 
munities. The significance of this, it should be noted, is 
that the wage earner is readjusting to a peacetime wage 
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level, while conversely the inflationary price of consumer 
goods is soaring beyond his normal ability to pay. This 
is in contrast to the substantial payment manner to which 
he became accustomed during the war period. 

Let us, indeed, be wary of this situation. As time 
progresses, war savings will have become depleted, and 
the payment of medical or hospital bills will again ap- 
proach the prewar payment standard. Therefore, the 
need for detailed information and accounting in the col- 
lection of accounts will again become a “must” in order 
to evaluate them properly. In accumulating this in- 
formation today, we shall be prepared to meet the un- 
scheduled changes clouding the future. 


In this connection there is an extremely important 
point often overlooked by the firm, to allow the credit 
manager to share in shaping the company policies affect- 
ing his department. Since he is familiar and in close 
touch with all the accounts, he possesses a broad knowl- 
edge of the habits, abilities, and peculiarities of the peo- 
ple in the community. Therefore, it follows that he 
should have some constructive ideas which will help to 
blend the firm’s policy in a manner that is reasonable 
and acceptable to the particular type of people in the 
area. The manager has a cross section of the economic 
conditions, community problems, and is in a position 
to know at what periods during the year collections are 
at their peak. 

The time is now to begin cutting corners and tighten- 
ing collection procedure, making clear-cut decisions on 
time limits, adopting a policy of prompt payment. It 
may also be advantageous to reconstruct our collection 
methods and experiences from the depression years. This 
should be helpful in preparing a pattern for the future 
fluctuation which is inevitably coming. 

II. Personnel (changes and handling)—Almost as 
surely as the cycles of business and economies fluctuate, 
the caliber and availability of personnel vary with 
the degrees and trends of economy. We specifically 
refer at this time to competent personnel which has a 
tendency to bog down during war periods. 

The history of war, price inflation, pleas for produc- 
tion, migration of labor, strikes and labor unrest: all 
these things have an important bearing on the mental 
attitude of our working people. How can we best ap- 
proach this problem of instability? Certainly not with 
an attitude of resignation. We shall do well to analyze 
the relationship between the company and the personnel, 
and then isolate all occupational difficulties. Are we 
making the best use of the talents of existing help? 
Perhaps there is a deficiency in ability rather than atti- 
tude. If so, let us single out these individuals and pro- 
ceed to remake the working habits of such persons. 

How is the organization handling its activities? What 
are its points of strength? Single out the existing weak 
points and proceed to correct them one by one without 
upsetting the organizational structure. It should be 
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determined how the firm handles its activities now, 
evaluate the points of strength, and then seek out exist- 
ing weaknesses. When these weak points have been 
checked, there should be a period of refinement and 
tuning up. Observe and police the organization at regu- 
lar intervals. 

An important factor to consider is the flexibility of 
the organization, particularly with reference to placing 
and changing personnel until each one is performing 
the tasks to which he or she is best suited. Change is 
the essence of progress, and that statement is most 
applicable here. Every individual has both strong and 
weak points. Obviously the strong characteristics should 
be used to their greatest advantage, thus obtaining the 
maximum efficiency from the potential ability existing. 

If the organization is too large to remain in close 
contact with each department, it may be advisable to 
draw up a detailed analysis of each departmental function. 
This, then, can be reviewed periodically, and changes, 
improvements, or corrections can be instituted at the 
most feasible time. This will have a tendency to 
strengthen the organization by eliminating weak spots 
and correcting inefficiencies. 

III. Public Relations—The attitude of the patient 
toward the physician has been affected in some respects, 
mainly because the doctor today is compelled to limit 
the time with his patients in order to complete an ever- 
increasing number of office visits and house calls. The 
increased demand for medical service per physician is 
also obvious, since many families have graduated out of 
the medically indigent group; this is the result of larger 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
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Before me, a Notary in and for the State and county aforesaid, per 
sonally appeared Lindley S. Crowder, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of The Creprr Wortp, and that 
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Person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given: also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 


security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
and hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
ls, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

L. 8. CROWDER, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of September, 1946. 

Mary E. Riordan. 

(My commission expires May 18, 1949.) 





incomes plus an increase in the population. The United 
States Department of Labor estimates that in the ten 
years ending in 1950, our population will have been in- 
creased by twelve million. 

With a view toward this trend, allowing for the 
number of physicians who are still in the armed service 
and the relatively small group of qualified medical 
students graduating from school and internships in the 
next 3 or 4 years (attributable to the needs of our armed 
forces during the war), it is imperative that we analyze 
our facilities to meet this oncoming challenge. 

These facts add impetus to our future thoughts in 
planning a remedy for such a situation with which many 
of us are already confronted at the present time. 

There is a solution to every tangible problem, and 
the word “expedite” may be the key to a successful 
solution. Every effort should be made to streamline the 
system and routine surrounding the doctors’ offices. 
There should be more nurses and nurses’ aides, a larger 
number of consultation rooms, and the selection of the 
most modern equipment available. An atmosphere of 
courtesy, efficiency, and good will will lend much to the 
betterment of the patient’s attitude. 

Such a pattern will soon be favorably observed and 
result in a beneficial manner for the physician, as well 
as the people who are being served. 

One thing is certain—we are moving into a new era. 
The chances are that the general method of conducting 
business will never reach its prewar status. Jd new and 
changing economic cycle lies ahead. We might just as 
well prepare for it. nik 














FOR INACTIVES AND PAID-UPS! 


Whether you “‘pull them” once a year 
or more often—a personalized letter 
with an easy-to-answer enclosure will 
bring good results. That’s Reply-O 
Letter...it does a swell job for the 


Credit Manager. 
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“4 Your Needs? 

















Write to: THE REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 150 West 22 St. N.Y. 11 
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National Membership Activities 





Membership Contest 


Do you have a membership contest on in your city? 
Below is an outline of a novel membership plan being 
conducted by the Retail Credit Association of Seattle. 
Why not start a contest in your city today? 

“WOULD YOU LIKE TO ATTEND THE 
NATIONAL RETAIL CONFERENCE AT SAINT 
LOUIS, MO., NEXT JUNE, WITH ALL EX- 
PENSES PAID? Of course, you would. Well, some 
member of the Seattle Retail Credit Association is going 
to have that opportunity, through the 1946-1947 Mem- 
bership Contest. Here’s the story: 

“For the purpose of increasing the membership of the 
Seattle Retail Credit Association by 75 new members 
before the 33rd Annual Business Conference to be held 
in June, 1947, your Board of Directors announces the 
1946-1947 Membership Contest, under which one of 
our members (Associate or Regular) will be sent to 
the conference at St. Louis, with all expenses paid up 
to $400.00. 

“The method of selecting this special delegate will be 
accomplished under a point system. For each 10 points 
secured during the contest ending May 1, 1947, a con- 
testant will have his name entered once into a drawing 
to be held at the May, 1947 Membership Meeting. For 
20 points his name will be entered twice, for 30 points 
three times, etc. 

“The contest points will be scored as follows: For 
each regular membership application approved by the 
Board of Directors and accompanied by the applicant’s 
check in the amount of $15.00 for the first year’s dues, 
four points will be awarded. For each associate member- 
ship application approved by the Board of Directors and 
accompanied by the applicant’s check in the amount of 
$10.00 for the first year’s dues three points will be 
awarded. 

“It will not be permissible for one contestant to pass 
his contest points to the credit of any other member. Any 
contestant who severs his connections with a member 
firm waives his rights as a potential delegate unless, before 
the drawing, he makes connections with another member 
firm. 

“With a little effort on every member’s part, we can 
obtain our quota of 75 new members and you may be- 
come the Special Delegate to the National Conference.” 


Help Wanted 


Retail turniture corporation operating 29 stores in 
southern states has openings for experienced furniture 
credit men due to expansion and reorganization program. 
Positions demand good character, appearance, education, 
and business judgment. Applicants must be qualified to 
build productive departments. Age limit 45. Write 
L. R. Shouse, National Manufacture & Stores Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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New Members 


Cities Reporting 10 or More New Members 
June 1, 1946, Through October 21, 1946 
District No. 1 


EE eet Pr re 12 
District No. 2 

en a Scns wine atk vat wank oa 14 
District No. 3 

RS 4 JET) eo SCR eee Wineeee 14 


District No. 4 


Te -.... Lit dplv aie ak EERE S LER 22 
District No. 6 
IIS SR. 2 6 dig esivgrprntiaias duis ReeraC 32 
IN I ies a kw veld s'ndctgcon marmicmeal 37 
District No. 7 
ee rer ee 15 
Goon bc aekensye ese uea oh 23 
District No. 8 
I a 08.9 dh wit eerie OR, coe 12 
Ce Sees, ROMS ois isin dees ees 11 
District No. 9 
NR ee pits ree ener ry eae a 23 
Colorado Springs, Colo. .................. 40 
IR EE MDs. 6.0) s00c0:sk asian emdebind 29 
_ Sf Sie eee ser pga y 13 
District No. 10 
ee ca cs hn CAR Ae 29 
EP, ssc et daw 0 0 be be eed eee ee 18 
CIEL, 5iin'e sc a.e:g wdhaet dated oie eeaaein 24 
UR deen, ae & ca el Widkcb cole eee GAL CR 21 
I 5 2 sven 0,040 des oan en 35 
RON I ag ata dae eee eae 11 
en din bit elemenlelae 10 
Ss | ere re rr 31 
I Me occ we oe dune ei lee eas 13 
District No. 11 
ee ook 5 uae pcko eee cele’ 22 
en en ML, 5. os Ded es SUS bees 35 
District No. 12 
I TT. 5s + kb once beevecaeeneen 14 
I EE sonics wre S wash eae 29 
a eer ey er 14 
*New National Units. 
New Members by Districts 
June 1, 1946, Through October 21, 1946 
A area Ce eae ee a AC ENS pre 259 
ere ee ee 116 
EEE A Ra ee et ey, CME a 86 
OD, gy al ah & 4dr Sa oak Kats ada aad ads todas 84 
| Re Pere cee re Oe PE eee eer ee 83 
tT” sgcsuice asain’ Secrets aie te alive. SAE nt bide ed ek, ea de a 62 
sh a re ee le FR a eee eee 54 
OD nid ids Sin lacw anak Sle ease, A eara ey ln hie dea ee 51 
a 2 28 a eeawed. aaa os bea ee eed ee eee oes 36 
Ee een pees Meee ere eee, Pe Pe 28 
Ee Bed RN EL, Oe OE CE I ey g ie 26 
Re ee Ser re ne ae eS 25 
e cc eee a cuawue dclambeh pho e hse ve ahaa 24 
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ONSUMER CREDIT is undergoing as much of 
+ a peacetime reconversion as is production. Some of 
the major trends will be examined here. 

1. Credit is expanding and will continue to rise. In 
1941, consumer credit outstandings hit a peak of about 
$10 billion. They declined during the war to about 
$5 billion in 1943 and have risen to almost $8 billion 
today. This trend will inevitably continue because: 

(a) a higher share of sales is being made on credit. 
Prewar, one-third of all retail sales were made on 
credit, one-ninth on installment credit and two-ninths 
on charge credit, and these ratios have not been 
approached. 

(b) more customers are asking for and securing 
the most liberal credit terms legally allowed. 

(c) stores which have never offered credit facilities 
are adding this service (for instance, W. T. Grant) ; 
banks are also entering the consumer credit field on a 
much broader basis. 

(d) collections will, in the future, inevitably, slow 
down from their wartime acceleration. 

(e) as goods become more freely available and con- 
sumers less eager to purchase, maximum credit terms 
will undoubtedly be liberalized under Regulation W. 
For 1938-1941, credit outstandings were about 11 per 

cent of national income. For 1941, when credit totals 
hit about $10 billion, the national income was $97 
billion. Applying the 11 per cent to the 1946 national 
income of some $160 billion, the result would be about 
$18 billion. With around $8 billion in credit outstand- 
ings today, there is an unused credit reservoir of some 
$10 billion which is being dammed up by the lack of 
merchandise and by the current credit restrictions. As 
economic events unroll, this reserve should and will be 
called upon. 

This tendency for credit to increase affects every 
dealer, Prewar, the National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion learned through its Bureau of Research that terms 
affect working capital needs. The following table is 
pertinent: 


Capital Requirements to Finance Installment Accounts 
For One Dollar of Sales Prewar 


Length of 10 per cent 15 per cent 20 per cent 
Contract Down Down Down 
12 months 49.0¢ 45.9¢ 43.3¢ 
15 months 60.0 56.6 53.3 
18 months 71.3 67.3 63.3 
20 months 78.8 74.5 70.0 
24 months 93.1 88.4 83.3 
30 months - 116.3 109.8 103.3 
36 months 138.2 130.6 123.3 


If you are now selling with a 20 per cent down pay- 
ment and 12-month contract, and the future should 


Consumer Credit Trends « 


Dr. Albert Haring 


bring 10 per cent down payments and 18-month con- 
tracts, your working capital requirements would jump 
28 cents for each dollar of credit sales due solely to the 
change in credit terms. 

2. War savings and their significance have been over- 
emphasized. ‘The recent studies made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics for the Federal Reserve Board 
have received wide publicity. “Two conclusions have been 
interpreted pessimistically: That the top 10 per cent 
of the spending units received 29 per cent of income 
and held 60 per cent of liquid assets. Without going 
into a detailed analysis this data deserves a different 
interpretation. 

Prewar, the top 10 per cent of income receivers and 
savers undoubtedly held at least 80 per cent and probably 
90 per cent of liquid assets and total savings. “Today 
this has dropped to 60 per cent. Again, the survey 
states that only 20 per cent of the spending units had 
incomes under $1000 and only 47 per cent had incomes 
under $2000. Prewar, two-thirds of such units would 
have been found with incomes under $2000. (Compari- 
sons are difficult because the new “spending unit’’ is not 
identical with the “family” of prewar statistics.) 

It is the middle 45 per cent of the families, with 
current annual incomes of between $2000 and $5000, 
who account for 43 per cent of the asset holding that are 
the key to the future home furnishings market. Thus 
the recent surveys are and should be a source of opti- 
mism—both incomes and savings indicate a market which 
is far greater and broader than that of the 1930's. 

With total liquid assets of $130 billion to $140 billion, 
this country has a national income of around $160 billion, 
or total current liquid assets are less than one year’s 


income. Our economy must, therefore, operate mainly 


upon the basis of current income. The function of 
savings is not to run the economy but to smooth its 
operation. Production and sales must be geared to 
current income. Savings help through: (a) giving 
people the confidence whereby they are willing to spend 
a high portion of all of their current income, (b) giving 
people the reserves whereby a sudden interruption of 
income will not force them to change their living and 


DR. ALBERT HARING gave this talk at 
the industry-wide national conference of the 
National Retail Furniture Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., October 1, 1946. He is profes- 
sor of Marketing, Indiana University and 
Economist Consultant, National Retail Furni- 
ture Association. 
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buying habits, and (c) to give them a confidence in their 
own economic future. 

Significantly, these studies indicate that most holders 
of savings intend to use these assets for reserve purposes 
and not to buy merchandise immediately. Savings, used 
as a financial and psychological reserve, can be a major 
factor in long-run American prosperity. “Today each 
economic class of America has more savings and liquid 
assets than ever before. 

3. Large credits and governmental agencies tend to 
escape credit regulation. Two portions of Regulation W 
are pertinent here: 

1. “Installment Sale’? means an installment credit in a 
principal amount of $2000 or less which is made 
by any seller . 
listed article. 


. and which arises out of a sale of such 


2. Exception (0). Servicemen’s Guaranteed Loans. 
Any extension of credit guaranteed in whole or part by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs pursuant to the 
provisions of Title III of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, or by any state agency pursuant to 
similar state legislation. 


Exemptions of Government Agencies 

With control stopping with a $2000 credit (this limit 
has been $1500 and might well be $1000 in normal peace- 
time, or much lower in a depression), the various govern- 
mental agencies and their operating units—such as FHA 
and Rural Electrification Authority—are almost inevita- 
bly exempt because their operations include the financing 
of improvements as well as appliances. Remodeling the 
kitchen, if it costs a total of $2000, can be financed on 
a five- or ten-year basis and can include stove, washer, 
refrigerator and linoleum. If the refrigerator, however, 
is bought alone, at least one-third must be paid in cash 
and the remainder financed over no more than 12 months. 

The original impact of the regulation was on “listed” 
products. Its peacetime repercussions are on “listed”’ 
products only when sold in a “small package.” It must 
be admitted that banks, contractors, builders and many 
others enter the “large package” field, yet almost all 
governmental agencies fall into this classification. 

The veteran guaranteed loan provision has been a 
minor factor during the first half of 1946. It exempts 
loans of this type from regulation. If the veteran uses 
such a credit, the advance is made by a financial institu- 
tion and not by a store. If the store grants the credit, 
Regulation W = applies because none of these agencies 
guarantee store credit. By borrowing through the 
guaranteed loan, credit control is side-stepped. Today 
there are probably some 15 million veterans and, with 
the possibility of a permanent draft law, the number is 
on the rise. Today only New Jersey has a broad law 
of this type. But 34 states have inquired from New 
Jersey about its statute and how it has worked. This 
may be a key development in 1947 and 1948. 

4. State guaranteed loans for veterans. In New Jer- 
sey, the veterans’ loan act includes “loans, at low rates of 
interest, which may be necessary to enable them to pur- 
chase household furnishings and household appliances 
required by them for use in their homes”’ as well as loans 
to set up businesses. This act has been excellently ad- 
ministered in New Jersey by Colonel Barney and gives 
every indication of being successful. The home furnish- 
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ings amendment has only been in force a few months 
but the following summary is warranted: 


9 out of 10 applications are approved. 

$55,000,000 in loans can be guaranteed. 

90 per cent of a bank loan is guaranteed. 

8,290 applications for loans (business and household 
furnishings) totaling $18,669,562.90 have been approved. 

32 loans totaling $51,781.83 have been purchased from 
banks under the guarantee provision; it is estimated that 
at least one-half of these will be paid off. 

The first 59 loans for household furnishings totaled 
$41,830.00. 

Expenses (except salaries paid by the state) have been 
less than interest on balance of state funds and fees. 

Loans bear 4+ per cent interest on declining unpaid 
balances of notes. 

Business loans have maturities up to 6 years; household 
furnishings loans have maturities up to 3 years. 

With requests from 34 states and Alaska about this 
law, it is likely that similar statutes will appear in the 
near future. Certainly, this sort of development is 
much more sound than a bonus. It helps the veteran 
to set up and operate a business and a home, and the 
New Jersey benefits are over and above federal aid. 

From the furniture merchants’ viewpoint, two things 
should be noted; first, to come under the law, the credit 
must be extended by a bank; second, it is exempt from 
Regulation W. 

5. Should Regulation W be permanent? In its 1946 
message to Congress, the Federal Reserve Board included 
this statement: 

The Board recommends the consideration by Congress of 
legislation which will authorize and direct the Federal Reserve 
System to continue the regulation of consumer credit on a 
permanent basis and as an integral part of the System’s func- 
tion of maintaining sound credit conditions. 

Over the past 30 years, consumer installment financing 
has come to occupy an important and strategic place in the 
national economy. Such financing is essential to the mass 
distribution and consequently to the mass production of con- 
sumers’ durable goods. From time to time, however, the ex- 
pansion and subsequent contraction of consumer credit have 
gone so far as to accentuate the upswings and downswings 
of the business ¢ycle. There is no way of preventing such 
excessive expansion and contraction except governmental regu- 
lation of the terms on which consumer credit shall be made 
available, such as the down payment required on installment 
sales or financing and the length permissible for installment 
contracts. 

As a result, various groups have been taking official 
stands about Regulation W, and permanent legislation 
may be considered by Congress in 1947. Nationally, the 
cash lenders—banks, industrial banks, -small loan com- 
panies, etc.—have opposed permanent regulation. The 
association of sales finance companies is also antagonistic. 





The few large sales finance companies have been silent 
but are believed to oppose. 

A number of national organizations do not want 
permanent credit regulation. The mail-order houses are 
among the opposition; the department stores have not 
clarified their attitude. Retail automobile dealers are 
believed to favor permanent regulation at this time. 
Furniture dealers are divided. The CIO and AF of L 
both feel that credit regulation is unfair to the lower 
income groups, and the veterans’ organizations are op- 
posed to restrictions on credit buying. , 

(Turn to “Credit Trends,” page 25.) 
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Ihe Spirit off Chris {mas 








familiar jingling bells, the friendly, 
happy, bustling crowds, thronging 
stores and shops, seeking gifts for 


their loved ones, all remind us of 
the holiday just ahead. At this time of the 
year a charge account becomes especially 
helpful. Avail yourself of this convenience 
by paying: your charge accounts promptly 
on or before the tenth of the month and r 
installment accounts on the due dates. 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL.... 


PUBLISHER NOTE CAREFULLY: This 
space is for Local Association signature to 
be set by you. A a a Le 





Copyright 1940. National Retail Credit Assgcistion, 
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| SING ADVERTISING to educate the public into a proper reali- 

zation of the necessity of paying bills promptly is not a new idea. 
Retailers have been quick to realize that the power of newspaper ad- 
vertising can be applied just as successfully in getting people to pay 
for their merchandise as it has been to get them into the store to buy 
that merchandise. 


For this purpose, the National Office has prepared a streamlined series 
of mats which include 14 Pay Promptly and 3 Returned Goods ads. 
These mats, ready to hand to your newspaper, come in two popular 
sizes: 6 x 9 inches, $1.50 each, and 4 x 6 inches, $1.25 each. Ad No. 
12 (in 4” x 6” size) is shown above—actual size. Get one today for 
your Christmas business. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


SHELL BUILDING SAINT LOUIS, MISSO 
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The Boise Valley Looks Ahead 


Grant Hess 


Credit Manager, Falk’s Department Store, Boise, Idaho 


HILE MANY COMMUNITIES attempt to 

\X set up the same credit control machinery that 

served them before the war, the Boise Valley is march- 

ing ahead with a credit development that the rest of these 
United States might observe and study. 

It has long been the theory that a credit bureau would 
have in its files information on the people of the town 
in which it is located, and such information on the people 
from the surrounding towns as should come to its atten- 
tion. 

We in the Boise Valley were not satisfied with such a 
theory for we felt that there were better ways of doing 
things. Boise Valley is surrounded by either mountains or 
desert and is truly a self-contained community. It extends 
on the Northwest from Ontario, Payette and Weiser, 
through to Mountain Home and Glenns Ferry on the 
Southeast. Boise is the capital of Idaho and the center 
or hub of Boise Valley. Located elsewhere in the valley 
are other smaller towns, each with its own credit bureau 
and association, and each the center of its own trade 
territory. While the citizens of each of these towns 
trade in their own town, almost all of them do part of 
their trading in Boise, since Weiser, Idaho, the most 
distant town from Boise in the Valley is only an hour 
and a half drive from Boise. 

Such a trade situation presented an opportunity for 
something new in credit control methods, and when the 
idea was suggested by Francis Smith, manager of the 
six Bureau and Credit Association setups in the Boise 
Valley, it was enthusiastically received by all concerned. 
The idea was simply to band together all of the six 
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Manager, Allied Stores, New York, who spoke at the banquet. 
Association; Mr. Higgins; Francis Smith, Manager, Credit Bureaus, Inc., Salem, Ore.; and R. M. Logsden, General Confer- 


Credit Associations into one large association known as 
the Boise Valley Credit Association and through it to 
set up general credit control policies so the customer 
would receive the same kind of credit treatment wher- 
ever he chose to trade in the Valley. A master file for 
the entire Valley was set up in the Boise office of Credit 
Bureaus and now houses more than twice the informa- 
tion formerly in the Credit Bureau files, with more than 
200,000 pieces of information yet to be filed when new 
equipment is available. When a citizen from the town 
of Caldwell for instance, trades in Boise and the fact 
is brought to the attention of the Boise Credit Bureau, 
that information is immediately transferred to the Cald- 
well Bureau for their files. Nampa and Caldwell are 
only nine miles apart, and are each only twenty some 
miles from Boise. That means that the inhabitants of 
these two towns shop where they can find the mer- 
chandise they want, and without the voluntary inter- 
change of information, between the bureaus, and without 
the master file in Boise, a very confused situation would 
result. Under the present plan, a customer’s record will 
truly follow him wherever he goes in the Boise Valley 
and as new merchandise comes to the stores’ shelves, the 
business people of the Boise Valley will be able to extend 
credit with more surety of getting their money than in 
any other place in the country if they will only cooperate 
with their local association and check closely with their 
Credit Bureau. 

Such a program would have been difficult to put into 
effect under normal conditions, but with the six major 
Bureaus and Associations under the direction of one or- 
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vanization, it was simple to bring about the basic require- 
ments for such wholehearted cooperation. 

An example of the way this Boise Valley Credit Asso- 
ciation will work in the future was the tremendous suc- 
cess of the recent Boise Valley Credit Conference held 
in the Owyhee Hotel in Boise. Over two hundred 
representatives from the interested Associations met and 
studied their particular problems. The business meeting 
was opened by Governor Arnold Williams who told of 
the future of the Boise Valley in the immediate years to 
come. He was followed by five speakers, each with a 
subject of importance to the Boise Valley. 

Boise Valley Sales Market Yet to Be Developed 

E. G. Harlan, Secretary, Boise Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Credit Sales to Increase Volume and Net Profit 

Edward F. Higgins, General Credit Manager, Allied 
Stores, New York 
Community Credit Policies to Reduce Losses and In- 
crease Net Profits 
Mike Compton, Compton’s Transfer and Storage, 
Boise 
Cooperation on Eliminating Bad Checks 
Lt. James Brandon, in charge, Boise Detective De- 
partment 
A Peace Time Sales Attitude 
E. R. Hopper, Hopper Motor Co., Boise 

All of these talks were outstanding, and were interest- 
ing because they were a thirty-minute speech boiled down 
into a ten-minute rapid-fire talk. Each talk was followed 
by a ten-minute quiz session presided over by R. M. 
Logsden, General Chairman of the Conference. The 
talk by Lt. Brandon was especially noteworthy since it 
represented a new development in Police-Credit Bureau 
cooperation. Each of our Boise Valley Credit Bureaus 
has a flash signal system which it uses to transmit warn- 
ings to its members. Through this means the Boise 
Police Department has caught many big-time bad check 
operators. Now it is proposed to join all of the major 
police departments in the Boise Valley by radio com- 
munication. When an important piece of information 
relative to fraudulent transactions comes to the attention 
of any one of these Police Departments, it will be pos- 
sible to transmit this information to every one of Credit 
Bureau’s several hundred members throughout the valley 
in less than thirty minutes. With this system in opera- 
tion in the Boise Valley, it will be a poor place for a bad- 
check artist. 

The conference was further high-lighted by a banquet 
and party which were tops in entertainment. A. E. 
Lewis, President of the Boise Credit Association presided 
over the meeting, R. M. Logsden, General Conference 
Chairman was the toastmaster, and the speaker was Ed- 
ward F. Higgins of New York, General Credit Man- 
ager, Allied Stores, who delivered one of his truly inspir- 
ing addresses. 

Armed with the feeling of credit cooperation and good 
fellowship inspired and engendered. by the conference, 
the credit granters of the Boise Valley look to a most 
prosperous credit future, knowing that they have 
achieved something new in credit control with their new 
credit bureau setup, and with their six Credit Associa- 
tions cooperating together as one. week 
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Department Store 
PROCEEDINGS 


® This is a complete report of the 
Department Stores Group Meetings 
of the 32nd Annual Business Con- 
ference held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 14-16, 1946. 


®@ This year’s Conference was one 
of the best in the history of the 
Association. Important credit 
executives from all over the United 
States and Canada took part in a 
most comprehensive discussion of 
such subjects as: Responsibility for 
Personnel; Promoting Credit Sales; 
Opening Accounts; Identification 
Procedure; Records; Credit Bureau 
Reporting; and Collecting Accounts. 


@ Included in this valuable report 
will be all the addresses given at 
the three meetings, as well as the 
open forum discussions. 


@In addition, the proceedings of 
The Credit Clinic are also included. 
All groups participated in the Clinic. 
The Panel consisted of 15 credit 
executives representing 11 lines of 
retail business. These proceedings 
alone are well worth the cost of the 
booklet. Every member of the Asso- 
ciation should order a copy today. 


The price is only 
$2.75 to Members—$3.50 to 
nonmembers 


Edition Limited 


Be sure of a copy, please order NOW! 
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REDIT DEPARTMENT 


W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


NCE EVERY TWELVE MONTHS business 
O concerns have a fine opportunity to tie in their 
customer-relations letters with the holiday season. The 
spirit of the Christmas season is ideal for messages de- 
signed to build customer good will by mail. 

A discussion and display of Christmas letters may 
seem premature in November, but it’s not a bit too 
early to be planning your own mailing pieces if you 
would make the most of your customer-relations oppor- 
tunities during the coming holiday season. 

The effectiveness of well-written holiday letters in 
building customer friendship has been demonstrated 
many times. In a recent survey of results produced by 
various types of good-will messages, the Christmas letter 
expressing thanks and seasonal greetings ranked close 
to the top. 

There is no question that Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 
appreciate a friendly message of good wishes during 
the holiday season. They are in the right mood to 
accept it in a spirit of good fellowship. So why not 
make the most of this unusually fine chance to personalize 
customer contacts in a way that builds good will at 
small cost? 

Often the Christmas letter to customers is a mixture 
of seasonal greetings and an expression of thanks for the 
customer’s business during the past year (Illustration 
No. 1). Sometimes the reader is complimented upon his 
fine credit record and thanked for his promptness in pay- 
ing his account (Illustration No. 2). Such a refer- 
ence, of course, limits the mailing of the letter to persons 
with good records for prompt payment. 

In some cases the message is confined to the expression 
of good wishes (Illustration No. 3), which makes the 
letter applicable not only to new and old patrons alike, 
but also to prospects. By thus increasing the scope of 
his readers, however, the writer foregoes the opportunity 
to personalize the customer contact through some refer- 
ence to the past business relationship. 

Occasionally the holiday letter is so worded—in its 
reference to friendship and appreciation—that it can be 
mailed with equal propriety to both business and personal 
friends (Illustration No. 4). Again the generality 
of wording makes the tone of the message less personal, 
but the list of potential recipients is expanded once more. 

This month’s illustrations, as already indicated, rep- 
resent the four types of holiday letters outlined in the 
foregoing paragraphs. Each is an unusually good exam- 
ple of its type, reflecting credit upon the customer-rela- 
tions work of its writer and his firm. 

Instead of devoting the remainder of this page to an 
analysis of four letters which are similar in content and 
identical in purpose—and all of which do a good job— 
it seems more practical to review a few common faults 
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to be avoided in your own holiday letters to customers. 

First of all, let greetings and gratitude make up the 
full cargo of your message.* Don’t add any extraneous 
element. Remember that fellowship and salesmanship 
will not mix very well. Your reader is likely to resent 
a letter presumably written to convey holiday good wishes 
if—after getting his attention—it launches into selling 
effort. Such a message makes him feel that his attention 
was captured through false pretenses—that he has been 
momentarily hoodwinked by “just another sales letter” 
masquerading in the dress of a friendly, personal note. 
Many a holiday letter is ruined because its writer just 
can’t resist throwing in a paragraph or two of sales 
material. 

To be effective, a message of seasonal greetings must 
also be reasonably brief. Nobody wants to read two 
pages of philosophizing on the spirit of Christmas or 
the human side of business relations. Instead of com- 
posing a tiresome essay on these qualities, the writer 
should inject them into a friendly message that fits easily 
on a single page with ample space for liberal margins. 

Many a capable executive shies away from writing 
a message of seasonal greetings. Either he throws up 
his hands and admits defeat, or he tackles the problem 
in a “do or die” spirit of grim determination that gives 
his letter a strained, unnatural tone. 

“Next to making out his income tax,” says Cameron 
McPherson, “there is nothing a businessman dreads quite 
so much as writing a Christmas letter. Usually one of 
two things happens. Either he develops a spring poet 
complex and spills over, or he goes into reverse and 
writes a letter so stiff and cold it strikes a sour note.” 

The cure for either the flowery or the stilted extreme 
is naturalness of expression. Just visualize a flesh-and- 
blood individual typical of the group who will receive 
your message. Then write to this person just as you 
would talk to him—in simple, sincere language. 

Norman M. Focht, who has written many effective 
business letters, gives this sound advice about the use of 
holiday letters in business: ‘Look at it this way. Perma- 
nent business success depends upon good will, and good 
will is a priceless asset that is not a question of dollars 
and cents, but of friends. At the Christmas season, 
when greetings are exchanged between friends in all 
walks of life, I believe it is imperative to send a 
cordial, sincere greeting letter to every customer on the 
firm’s books. And remember, Christmas comes only 
once a year. Isn’t it really worth while to say “Thank 
you’ one day in 365 to those who have helped you keep 
your job?” wae 

*The remainder of this commentary is adapted from the 
author’s book, Goodwill Letters That Build Business, by per- 
mission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., the publishers. 
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C+) December 17, 1946 


irs. R. H. Harris 
1420 Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Dear Urs, Harris: 
We now come to one of those rare m 


when we can forget 
the business world. 


oments in life 
the daily routine and cares of 


' 
hs time when one feels a kindliness towards 
Le i@ world —- a desire to make others happy and 
oring cheer to al) relationships _ 
Looking back ov 

ng b er our century of pro res 

. ‘ - i . 
certain that the ude y sg 
made possible by S like you. eehaeess 
m token of r 
pa oken of our appreciation of the very pleasant 
— ms with you this Past year, we ext to ; 
y Sincere good wish ag rT a happy, healt) and 
Prosperous }; ri gests 


I know of no better way to prove our 
than to promise Personally that Gimbel's wil) give 


you the best in merch ‘ 
# merchandise, pric cou 
Service in 191.7, » Prices, and c ourteous 


appreciation 


Cordially yours 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


LO . LYRA 


A. C. Wehl, Manager) 
Department of Accounts 








SOUTH-WESTERN 
201-203 we aT STREET 
CINCINNAT! OWIO 


December 16, 1916 


Mr. James H. Miller 
4355 Cornell Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


Dear Mr. Miller: 


Straight from our "house" ¢ 
with hearty good wishes for a Merry 


If we had the magic 
be everywhere at the same time, we could Say it in person. 
But our thoughts at least can span the miles and wish for 
you all the good things that go toward making each holiday 
Season one of happy memories. 


r the New Year we wis} you health, happine 


Fo: 38 
and a full measure of prosperity. Te? 


Sincerely yours, 


SUUTH~F ISHING Cu, 


ie 
s. ila 


manager, College De pa rt me nt 


power of good old St. Nick to 


PUBLISHING Company 
str 














Mrs. Je H. Kingston 
2565 Portsmouth . 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dear Mrs. Kingston: 
At this season of the year, wit! istaes 
a few days off and 1947 just around the corner, 
pause to send you a message of appreciation. 


Month after month, year after year, your 
uas been paid with prompt regularity. Such 
c t is the pride of any business executive. 
fe 5 deep sone f your fine co- 
feel a deep sense of gratitude for y f . 
Pp ration and we gratulate you upon your superior 
peration, an 
c a credit patron. 

Before the holiday season passes, we want 

Before tt! n passes, © sf 

to say THANK YOU in great big capital letters. This 
‘ n appreciation of the pleasant relationship - 
in apprec ion of pe 

ave enjoyed in serving you over a long period o: 
years. 


Singerely yours, 
‘ Licaceee POAOP firgra ’ 


Clarence 2. Wo)finger 
Credit M a 
LIT BROTHERS 




















DICK BROTHERS, inc 


PLUMBING Brass Gooos 


READING, PA 


Mr. H. P. Collins 
Collins % Company 
uQO East Main Street 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Collins: 


Last evening my wife and I spent a f 
in the Christmas crowd doen town, and this m 
"spirit" of Christmas has me humming a merry tune. 


I saw big men dressed like jolly old Santa 
talking to excited children ... A Salvation Army girl 
with a thankful smile as folks dropped coins in her 
pail ... I heard chimes ringing in a church steeple. 

It was the finest "tonic" I've had in many a 
day. It made me feel glad just to be alive. It made 
me think of my personal friends and busir 
who have helped me along the way. 


This morning .I'm thinking of you, and hoping 
you will have the merriest Christmas day of your life. 
And I am wishing you happiness all through 
year. I won't be able to tell you about 
because both of us will be busy «.. but th 
be there just the same. 


Sin ely yours, 


) 


Ack OO” <5 ae 


DICK BROTHERS, Inc 
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@ Fall Business Holds Up Well Above Last Year @ 


BUSINESS has been holding up quite well so far this fall 
in spite of some interruptions and major uncertainties. The 
total volume as measured by financial transactions is run- 
ning around 15 per cent higher than a year ago and in many 
lines of trade the trend is upward. Indications point toward 
new records in business volume during the last months of 
the year and a rate of industrial production quite a little 
above the reconversion lull of a year ago. 


THE HIGH LEVEL of business is being maintained by 
large amounts of consumer buying and the speeded-up activ- 
ity of the service industries where the demand is much above 
normal and very close to the peak. These influences rein- 
force the usual seasonal tendencies which normally boost 
business during the last months of the year. So far, they 
have been even stronger than in recent years. 


VARIATIONS among different parts of the country are 
still wide, although they are not quite so marked as they 
were a few months ago. The output of factories has been 
coming closer to the high rates which prevailed when war 
production was being completed in large volume. The result 
has been some improvement in the industrial regions where 
business was lagging during most of this year. The increase 
has not yet been enough to bring the activity in these ter- 
ritories up to the national average, but it is moving in that 
direction. 


THE LARGEST AREAS of good business are in the Middle 
West and throughout much of the South. Puiuspects of an- 
other bumper crop and good farm prices have helped main- 
tain activity in both these sections. Cotton crops of the 
South will not be as large as average but prices are higher 





SS AS 
Change 


froma X 


year ago... 


Up 21 to 30% 
fa Up 11 to 20% 
Up 5 to10% 
National Average Up 15% 








NARS 


and total income of the farmers will be larger than it was in 
many years when farm production was much greater. Indi- 
cations point toward a continued high level of business in 
those regions and the demand for farm products shows sig- 
nificant signs of continuing for many months. 


THE TERRITORY around New York City is another area 
where business has been above the national average. One 
factor which accounts for high business volume in many 
cities along the East Coast is the large foreign shipments 
which are expected to amount to about $10,000,000,000 and 
not much less than the peak trade abroad last year. 


THE MOST significant areas in which business has lagged 
behind the national average are the industrial regions around 
the Great Lakes, in New England, and along the West Coast. 
Some of this difference is accounted for by the fact that 
activity was still quite high in many of these places a year 
ago. Even in the least satisfactory districts, however, the 
volume of trade has surpassed that of last year. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY in Canada has recently been 
rising after the recession during the summer months. Fac- 
tory output has been increasing somewhat although opera- 
tions have been interrupted in several industries. Agricul- 
tural conditions are fairly good and prospects now indicate 
that most crops will be larger than they were last year. 
Farming districts report better activity than do the indus 
trial ones. In spite of uncertainties and the possible need 
for further readjustments in some lines of business, the 
general outlook for the remainder of the year is quite favor- 
able.—BUSINESS BULLETIN, La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Ill. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding increased 292 
million dollars or nearly 4 per cent during August 


to an estimated total of 8,131 million dollars. The 


largest 


increase occurred 


loans and 


charge accounts receivable, but all types of indebted- 

































CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 


[Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
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Total credit outstanding at the end of August was OR YEAR | RETAIL 
44 per cent higher than a year earlier. [= 
Instalment loans outstanding showed a further ex- 
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pansion of 5 per cent in-August and at the end of | ees 160 
the month were approximately 60 per cent above the 1943_------_- 101 
year-ago level. 1944 

Instalment credit outstanding on automobile sales 
continued to rise in August at about the rate which December---. 100 
prevailed in the preceding five months. Other instal- 1945 
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Modification of Regulation W Asked 

Immediate liberalization of the present restrictive re- 
quirements imposed upon instalment sales credit by 
Regulation W is urged upon the Government and the 
Federal Reserve Board, in a resolution adopted this 
month by the directors of the American Finance Conference. 

By a strange coincidence, the resolution was made pub- 
lic only a few days before newspapers carried the 32nd 
Annual Report of the Reserve Board in which the board 
asks Congress for power to control consumer credit on 
a permanent peacetime basis. 

In the A.F.C. resolution, according to Thomas W. 
Rogers, executive vice president of the Conference, the 
directors express the unanimous opinion that the artificial 
restrictions now imposed upon the general purchasing 
public by the present requirements of Regulation W are 
unnecessarily impeding the sale of manufactured goods 
such as automobiles, household appliances, and the like, 
in that many veterans and low-income families are unable 
to meet the high down payment and monthly instalment 
terms now required by the regulation. In addition, the 
directors assert, an early return to an unrestricted credit 
market will facilitate the coordination of the purchasing 
power of the public with the productive resources of the 
Nation and thus, hasten the return of the pre-war Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

The American Finance Conference, national trade 
association of over 350 independent sales tinance com- 
panies operating more than 1,000 home and_ branch 
offices in all parts of the country, is interested in liberal- 
ization of the regulation to the extent of reducing the 
size of down payments required and increasing the num- 
ber of months in which unpaid balances may be paid off. 
—Time-Sales Financing, July, 1946. 


Missouri Retail Credit Association 

The Missouri Retail Credit Association was formu- 
lated at Jefferson City in September, 1945, and the 
officers elected in February, 1946, took office at the first 
annual meeting in Joplin, September 22-23, 1946. Among 
those attending from St. Louis were: D. D. Bolen, 
Credit Manager, Famous-Barr, and Past-President, Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association; three Past-Presidents of 
the Associated Retail Credit Men of St. Louis, Ray 
Bulte, Stix, Baer & Fuller; William Meinberg, Famous- 
Barr; and Charles Reno, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney. 
Officers installed were: President, Edward C. Fey, 
Biederman Furniture Co., St. Louis; First Vice-President, 
Sam L. Fogel, Wolff Bros., Kansas City; Second Vice- 
President, Kelly W. Story, Christman Dry Goods Co., 
Joplin; and, Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Kuhs, Lane- 
Bryant, St. Louis. Directors: T. E. Arnhold, Hirsch 
Brothers Dry Goods Co., St. Joseph; Jane Fitch, Three 
Sisters, Springfield; Claud Boul, Sedalia Industrial Loan 
Co., Sedalia; Eli Slinger, Butler County Credit Bureau ; 
and, Milo H. Walz, Milo H. Walz Furniture Co., Jef- 
ferson City. Louis Wellinghoff, Credit Manager, Boyd’s, 
St. Louis, gave unstintingly of his time and energy in 
laying the groundwork for the new Association. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Skirvin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, February 16, 17, 18 
and 19, 1947. 


W. T. Grant Installs Time Sales Plan 

W. T. Grant has installed a time sales plan at the 
main Atlanta store for the first time in the history of 
the Grant chain. Extension of credit selling to Erie, Pa., 
Portland, Me., New Haven, Conn., and St. Paul, Minn., 
this year and eventually to all Grant stores, is contem- 
plated, according to Warren G. Finnan, New York, 
Grant’s national credit director. The plan included both 
monthly payments and the purchase of credit coupon 
books in denominations of $10, $15, $20 and $25, which 
can be used as cash. A down payment that varies with 
the size of the book and regular monthly payments are 
required. 


Newspaper Ad Concerning Regulation W 

At the request of several prominent Colorado City 
businessmen, the Credit Bureau of Colorado Springs 
recently inserted a half-page ad in the Morning Colorado 
Springs Gazette-Telegraph explaining Regulation W. 
According to E. Bland Cresap, Manager of the Credit 
Bureau, the merchants were well pleased with the re- 
action to the ad. The provisions of Regulation W were 
explained and it said in part, “Uncle Sam still regulates 
your charge purchases. Regulation W is still in effect. 
The popular belief that Regulation W, relative to charge 
accounts, has been ended, is entirely unfounded. Both 
merchants and customers are still obliged to observe it.” 
Then it added, “An orchid to you customers who have 
cooperated so intelligently with your local merchants, 
limiting your purchases to fit your budgets and taking 
pride in your é¢redit record, which is such an invaluable 
recommendation to your financial status.” The ad was 
underwritten entirely by a group of the larger stores. 


W. S. Martens in New Position 

W. S. Martens, who for many years was credit man- 
ager of Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, recently re- 
signed and is now connected with the Chicago office of 
Ernest & Ernest. Mr. Martens is a past chairman of 
the credit management division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. For many years he has been 
an active member of that organization as well as the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of Chicago. J. T. Pirie II 
has taken his former post at Carson’s. 


Alonzo Westbrook Resigns 

Alonzo Westbrook, Jackson, Miss., has left the retail 
credit field and therefore has resigned as Secretary of 
the Fourth District of the N.R.C.A. 

Gerald E. Tell has been elected to serve for the balance 
of the term. Mr. Tell is President of the Retail Credit 
Association of New Orleans, La., and is Assistant Credit 
Manager for D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd. 
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“Credit Trends” 


mmm: (Beginning on page 15.) 





Nationally, home furnishings or furniture stores are 
divided. Certain regional and state organizations are 
strongly for permanent control; others oppose. Probably, 
a majority of the stores (by number) favor continued 
regulation, while a majority of the industry (by sales 
volume) oppose. 

The major manufacturers have not been heard from— 
autos, refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
etc. The radio manufacturers have taken a stand against 
permanent regulation. In general, however, the manu- 
facturers of consumers’ durable goods have not yet spoken. 

In analyzing the situation, one thing is striking. The 
registrants and controlled businesses have not taken their 
stands upon the basis of the issues laid down by the 
Federal Reserve Board, that is, maintaining sound credit 
conditions and avoiding excessive upswings and down- 
swings of the business cycle. On the contrary, business 
opinion has been based mainly upon such considerations 
as: credit competition drives terms to unsound levels 
(pro), flexibility of credit terms is essential at the con- 
sumer level (against), rationing by income is unsound 
(against), merchandise and not credit terms should be 
sold (pro). Seldom are the Board issues discussed. As 
the time approaches when a Congressional decision must 
be reached, it would seem essential to consider seriously 
the contentions of the Federal Reserve Board (a) that it 
can eliminate the tendency of consumer credit “to ac- 
centuate the upswings and downswings of the business 
cycle” and (b) that “there is no way of preventing ex- 
cessive expansion and contraction except governmental 
regulation.” : 

To date, only one thing appears agreed upon generally. 
[f permanent regulation should be authorized by Con- 
gress, the Federal Reserve Board seems to be more 
acceptable to the registrants than any other governmental 
agency. In addition, opposition to permanent regulation 
is probably the majority opinion of the credit industry 
today. But attitudes are still somewhat fluid. wk 


Charles E. Waggoner Retires 

Charles E. Waggoner, Manager of the Credit Bureau 
of Wichita, Kamsgs, has tendered his resignation effective 
October 1. He is resigning because of ill health and 
plans to take a long-needed rest. 

For 21 years Mr. Waggoner has been a loyal supporter 
of the National Retail Credit Association. We wish him 
well in his much-deserved retirement. 


Fall Credit Clinic in Cleveland 


The Credit Bureau of Cleveland held a Credit Clinic 
in Hotel Statler, Cleveland, October 9, 1946. A 
gathering of two hundred heard a panel discussion of 
33 pertinent questions on current credit problems. The 
three-hour Clinic was sponsored by the Credit Bureau 
without charge to those attending. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
Six 50 Panel Remington Rand Rotary Files, com- 
plete with 20” x 614” panels and interlocking tubes. 
Desirable for primary authorizing. All in good con- 
dition, some are new. Address Box 6111, The 
Credit World. 


Battle Creek Educational Week 


The Retail Credit Managers Association of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, has completed an “Educational Week” 
in the city’s high schools. During the week of Septem- 
ber 23 to 27 a program designed to acquaint the students 
with credit, its principles, benefits and responsibilities was 
presented to approximately 2,000 young people. 

The Educational and Publicity Committee headed by 
Walter Lawrence of Bill Woods Auto Service (also 
Director of National Retail Credit Association, Fifth 
District) and O. B. Cook, Battle Creek Gas Co., directed 
the program for the local Association. 

Speakers at the schools, in addition to Walter Law- 
rence and O. B. Cook, were: Donald Slighly, Cashier, 
Lakeview State Bank, who spoke on “Credit from a 
Banker’s Viewpoint”; Joseph C. Grant, Jos. C. Grant 
Department Store, who talked on “Credit from a Mer- 
chant’s Viewpoint”; and Ralph W. Matthews, General 
Manager, Credit Bureau of Battle Creek, who covered 
the subject, “Credit and the Credit Bureau.” Following 
these talks the sound motion picture, produced by the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America, “The Story of 
Credit,” was shown. 

It is through such programs that the Retail Credit 
Managers Association of Battle Creek is attempting to 
reach out and educate the consumer as to the use and 
abuse of credit, thereby enhancing the value of credit 
to the individual and the merchant, business and pro- 
fessional man. 
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PRICE LIST 
Stickers, Credit Supplies. Books, Forms, etc. 


STICKERS AND INSERTS 


All stickers and inserts are $2.50 a thousand; as- 
sorted, $3.00. Order by name of sticker or insert 
and, if possible, attach sample to your order. 


AGE ANALYSIS BLANK, Form 721 
100 . 
500 . 
1000 . 


BOOKS 
Retail Credit Fundamentals by Dr. Clyde Wm. 
Phelps, 318 pages, $5.00 a copy, prepaid. 
Streamlined Letters by Waldo J. Marra, 464 pages, 
$5.00 a copy, prepaid. 
Retail Credit Management by Dr. Wm. 
Phelps, $5.00 a copy, prepaid. 
How to Write Good Credit Letters by W. H. Butter- 
field, 47 pages, $1.50 a copy, prepaid. 


Clyde 


Successful Credit Department Letters, contains ap- 
proximately 150 letters of all types, 32 pages, $1.00. 


COLLECTION LETTERS 


No. 1 and No. 2 to be signed by creditor (letter- 
head shows member N.R.C.A.). 


a 2 2 Bee cake ot 
et ae ea a a ae aE 
SAS eee cee oe ak ae ee 


CREDIT APPLICATION BLANKS, Form NA 1 


A ee ee 
OS ee ee 
es te ag ae eo oe 


CREDIT WORLD BINDERS 
Cloth, gold lettering, capacity 12 issues, 
$2.50 prepaid. 

CREDIT WORLD FILES 
Cardboard resembling buckram, capacity 
24 issues, $0.75 prepaid. 

N.R.C.A. ELECTROS (Shield Style) 


1 inch Reverse . mee St Foe . $0.75 
% inch Reverse ......2:... 050 
25 6 ge ce Se ee 


N.R.C.A. ELECTROS (Round Style) 
11% inch . 
1 inch 
34 inch 
1% inch 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS 
The Good Things of Life on Credit, illustrated in 
two colors, 12 pages, size 334 x 64. 
ee ere eae 
1,000 . a. tp ee, 14.50 
5,000 . . (per thousand) 13.00 
10,000 . .(per thousand) 12.00 


EDUCATIONAL BLOTTERS 


Credit Bureau Musts, printed on 140 pound fawn 
colored perfection enamel blotting paper, size 25% 
x 814. 
ea te ee ome, ere 2ce, 
ee a a 
Be ..k at Ch ae nee, et we: we RO 


N.R.C.A. MEMBERSHIP SIGNS 


Photoplated in gold letters on rich blue back- 
ground, under glass plate, and mounted on a wal- 
nut finish wood block base. For desk use, adapted 
to stand upright. Size 4%4 x 3. 


he dl ie ek. ks a ah 
Ne eee ae eer eee eS 
See ee ee a 


N.R.C.A. MEMBERSHIP DECALS 


Unmounted for office windows or on glass top 
desks. Size 34% x 4%. 


i ee or ee er ee 
oe a 


BETTER LETTERS SERVICE (Write for details) 


12 issues . $20.00 


N.R.C.A. EXTENSION COURSES (Write for details) 
Retail Credit Fundamentals . 4 ae 
Siveousined Lattews ...... ++. s+ tam 

PAY PROMPTLY ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


(Write for portfolio) 


14 mats . $35.00 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


SHELL BUILDING 
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ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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Nolicitation of New Accounts 


AFTER WE HAVE compiled our list of names, we 
prepare our solicitation campaign. Some of these names 
are checked through the credit bureau before we do any 
solicitation ; others are not. 

We have tried, and are using, several methods for the 
solicitation of new accounts; one method is solicitation 
by mail of those whose names we obtain from: a. cashing 
checks; b. good lay-away customers whose credit has been 
prechecked; c. our C.O.D. customers whose credit has 
been prechecked. 

These letters tell the customer how convenient a 
charge account is. We also list some of the advantages 
We have had about a 70 
per cent usage of accounts that we opened from such 
solicitation. 


of a Union charge account. 


Both individually typed and form letters are used in 
our solicitation. We do not find much difference in the 
acceptance of the charge account privileges from these 
two types of letters. We try to make our form letters 
look as much like individually typed letters as possible. 

All our letters soliciting new accounts follow the same 
general theme. We tell each person that we have opened 
a charge account for him. The advantages of such an 
account are pointed out. And, we also tell him a little 
bit about the store’s policy. Sometimes we solicit new 
accounts by letters in which we tell the prospective cus- 
tomer about some specific type of merchandise, and en- 
close an order blank making it convenient for the cus- 
tomer to order this merchandise by mail and charge to 
his account. 

Colors on letters are effective. We have had a great 
deal of success with letters written on colored stationery, 
invitation size and hand addressed. All our solicitation 
letters come from the credit department and are signed 
by the head of the department. On these accounts which 
we solicit but on which we have not prechecked the 
credit, we enclose an application card to be filled out and 
returned to us. We do not get the results from this type 
of solicitation that we do when we have prechecked the 
account and notified the customer that the account is 
open for him. 

Here are some of the letters that we use in acknowledg- 
ing the opening of accounts with our customers. 

l. Letter sent to customers who make application direct 
for credit: 

Thank you for opening a charge account with us. It implies 
a confidence in our merchandise and service that we shall al- 
Ways strive to merit and enjoy. 

Since 1894, the constant endeavor of The Union has been 
to serve satisfactorily the men, women and children of Central 


Ohio. We are delighted to add your name to our long list of 
Patrons. 


For your convenience, an itemized statement will be mailed 
to you monthly, payable between the first and tenth of the 
month following purchase. 

We're looking forward to hearing you say “charge it,” the 
next time you come in. 

Cordially, 
OUR FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 


2. Letter sent to newcomers to Columbus: 

A most hearty welcome to Columbus! 

We hope you like our city and our people, and that you 
will be happy in the new associations that you make here. 

We hope, too, that you will give us the pleasure of serving 
you soon. Since 1894, The Union has held a place in the 
hearts of Columbus people, not alone for its quality, value, 
and fashion leadership, but because it is a store where people 
feel at home. 

You will find our salespeople courteous, helpful, eager to be 
of personal service. You will find our apparel and accessory 
floors for men, women, and children adapted to your in- 
dividual needs. 

A charge account has been opened for you, and you may 
use it without any further application. Just say to the sales 
person “charge it.” 

Let’s get acquainted! 

Cordially, 


3. Letter sent to customers at the suggestion of a sales- 
person: 


At the suggestion of Miss Ash, one of your favorite sales- 
ladies, we have opened a Union charge account for you. 

Since 1894, the constant endeavor of The Union has been to 
serve satisfactorily the men, women, and children of Central 
Ohio. We are delighted to add your name to our long list of 
patrons. 

For your convenience, an itemized statement will be mailed 
to you monthly, payable between the first and tenth of the 
month following purchase. 

We're looking forward to hearing you say “charge it,” the 
next time you come in. 

Cordially, 
4. Letter sent to customers who have been buying on the 
lay-away : 

You have been a customer of The Union for some time, 
but have been buying your purchases on our lay-away. 

In order to render a better service to you, permitting you 
to wear the merchandise before it is paid for, we have opened 
a Union charge account in your name. 

For your convenience, an itemized statement will be mailed 
to you monthly, payable between the first and tenth of the 
month following purchase. 

We're looking forward to hearing you say “charge it,” the 
next time you come in. 

Cordially, 


5. Letter sent to customers who have been buying on 
C.O.D.: 


We have noticed from time to time you have ordered mer- 
chandise from our store which was sent to you C.O.D. In 
order to render greater service to you, we have taken the 
liberty of opening a Union charge account for you; thereby, 
allowing you to purchase what you want, when you want it, 
and have it charged to your monthly account. 

For your convenience, an itemized statement will be mailed 
to you monthly, payable between the first and tenth of the 
month following purchase. 

We're looking forward to hearing you say “charge it,” the 
next time you come in. 

Cordially, 
Sig. L. Weisskerz, Director of Accounts, The 
Union Company, Columbus, Ohio. wie 
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Contracts in the Province of Quebec 


Harry Batshaw, K. C., Member of the Bar, Province of Quebec 


THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC has not adopted 
the common law which prevails in the other eight Cana- 
dian provinces; but, for historical reasons, it has followed 
the French civil law. (Quebec civil law, unlike the com- 
mon law of the other provinces, has been codified and is 
set forth in the Civil Code of the Province of Quebec. 
The rules of procedure and the remedies available against 
debtors are contained in the Quebec Code of Civil 
Procedure, n.any of the forms of which differ from those 
in the English Provinces. On the other hand, as far as 
criminal law is concerned, Quebec is governed by the 
Federal Criminal Code which applies to all the provinces. 
If follows, therefore, that, for example, the remedies 
against debtors who obtain goods under false pretences 
are the same in Quebec as in the other provinces. 

One of the most striking differences in the civil laws 
of Quebec is the matrimonial regime created between 


the consorts by the fact of their marriage. Unless the 


consorts stipulate by notarial contract executed before 
the marriage that they shall be separate as to property, 
they are deemed by the law of Quebec to be common as to 


The community property created by the 
marriage consists, chiefly, of all property acquired by 
either consort (except immovable property acquired be- 
fore marriage) and property acquired before or after 
marriage by succession or equivalent title. It is subject 
to the complete and sole control of the husband who 
alone administers it and who may sell, alienate or 
mortgage it without the concurrence of his wife, provided 
he acts without fraud. Some relief was given to the wife 
from the absolute control of the husband over their 
joint property by amendments in 1931. ‘These amend- 
ments reserved to a married woman the proceeds of her 
personal work, the economics therefrom and the mov- 
ables or immovables acquired by her by investing this 
money. Such property is reserved to her entire adminis- 
tration; she may, without authorization, alienate it by 
onerous title. 

Where the consorts are separate as to property by 
marriage contract, each remains the owner of his own 
property and is liable only for his or her own debts. 
However, the wife cannot alienate her immovable prop- 
erty without her husband’s authorization. 

It is important to note that the law of Quebec rec- 
ognizes the tacit mandate of the wife to obligate her 
husband for articles of household necessity in accordance 
with their station in life, both for herself and for other 
members of the household. In such cases, either the 
husband’s property or the wife’s, or both, may be bound 
according to circumstances. 

Merchants in the Province of Quebec have had con- 
siderable trouble in collecting from husbands who attempt 
to dispute the validity of debts incurred by their wives, 
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property. 


especially where there is marital discord between the 
consorts. The courts have held that the party responsible 
was the one to whom credit had been extended. It is 
therefore important for the merchant to define clearly 
at the time of making the sale whom he intends to hold 
responsible and to see that his records clearly show his 
intention. Nearly always, when the wife makes a pur- 
chase, credit is extended to the family on the strength 
of the husband’s earning power. From the practical 
point of view, therefore, the merchant should see that 
the account is opened in the name of the husband and 
that the wife indicates, when signing the contract, that 
she does so as the agent of her husband. This can be 
done by having her sign her husband’s name per herself. 
If, on the other hand, the wife is separate as to property 
and her husband has little means, the contract should 
be entered into with the wife and the account opened 
in her name. However, even when an account for a 
household necessity, such as groceries or a dentist’s bill, 
for example, has been opened in the name of the husband, 
the wife has been held liable for payment when efforts to 
make the husband pay have failed because of the latter’s 
bankruptcy. 

For all practical purposes, the wife cannot guarantee 
her husband’s account although lenders in good faith 
who may have contracted with the wife, not knowing she 
was in fact obligating herself or her property for her 
husband, are protected. The practice of having the 
wife seek independent advice before making a valid 
commitment to guarantee her husband’s debt does not 
exist. The relative incapacity of the minor to contract, 
and his right to obtain relief when imposed upon, differ 
little from the general rules prevailing in the other 
provinces. 

Another outstanding feature of the Quebec law is the 
nonexistence of the chattel mortgage. A man can pledge 
his movable property by delivering possession thereof to 
his creditor, who will keep the effects until the debt is 
paid. He cannot hypothecate his movable property with- 
out divesting himself of possession and simply by granting 
a chattel mortgage or lien. A limited company can how- 
ever pledge its movables by way of a bond issue and 
either an individual or a company can pledge its inventory 
to the Bank under the Bank Act. 

Despite the nonrecognition of chattel mortgages in 
the Province of Quebec, an equivalent protection to 
the unpaid vendor is granted by the conditional sales, 
or so-called “lien,” contract. Such contract does not, 
properly speaking, create a lien but merely suspends 
the passing of title until the purchaser of an article has 
fulfilled certain conditions, the chief of which is the pay- 
ment of the balance of the purchase price in full. 

Such a contract vests ownership in the vendor until 
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the purchase price is paid in full and gives him the 
right to recover possession in the event of the pur- 
chaser’s default. There are no requirements as to the 
registration of such contracts. The only restriction on 
the vendor’s right to recover possession is the obligation 
to hold the merchandise for a period of twenty days after 
repossession, during which period the debtor or any 
creditor who has an interest may pay the balance out- 
standing and the costs. Such payment vests the owner- 
ship in the debtor and makes the effects subject to the 
ordinary rules of seizure and judicial sale. If the pay- 
ment has been made by a creditor, he acquires a privilege 
which ranks with that of the unpaid vendor. 


The rules of procedure differ from those under the 
English Common Law but the remedies are not very 
different. Goods are repossessed by the unpaid vendor by 
means of a Writ of Seizure in revendication which paral- 
lels the replevin proceedings of the Common Law. There 
are no Judgment Summons proceedings and the court 
cannot exercise any discretion as to what proportion of 
the debtor’s salary or income should be used for the 
payment of his debts. On the other hand, the Code of 
Procedure provides that salaries are exempt from seizure 
except to the extent of one-fifth where the debtor earns 
less than $21.00 a week, one-quarter when he earns less 
than $42.00 a week and one-third when his earnings 
exceed $42.00 a week. 

The salaries of provincial employees are subject to 
seizure. Even federal employees can be forced to dis- 
burse an amount equivalent to the seizable portion of their 
salary for the payment of their debts. This is effected 
by a petition to the creditor who has obtained an Execu- 
tory Judgment requesting that the debtor be obliged to 
deposit the seizable portion of his salary in court for the 
benefit of his creditors. Should the debtor fail to con- 
form to such order, he renders himself liable to im- 
prisonment for contempt of court: The latter provisions 
will no doubt be of interest to credit men in the other 
provinces who are urging legislation to remove the 
exemption from seizure presently existing in favour of the 
salaries of federal employees. 

A debtor who has been condemned by Judgment of the 
court can avoid seizure of his salary by voluntarily 
depositing in court the seizable portion of his salary. He 
then notifies all his creditors of such deposit. The 
creditors file their claims, after due notice to the debtor; 
and the court distributes on a pro rata basis to his 
creditors the amounts deposited by the debtor. As long 
as the debtor deposits regularly while he is working, no 
seizure of his salary can be taken by any creditor. This 
procedure is popularly referred to as the Lacombe Law, 
named after its legislative sponsor. Except for the hard- 
ship which it creates for the creditor to keep an adequate 
check on his debtor to see if he is depositing regularly, 
this procedure has worked out fairly well and has given 
the honest but unfortunate debtor relief from frequent 
seizures of his salary and the inconveniences and costs 
which they entail. 

The principal courts in the Province of Quebec are 
the Magistrate’s Court, which has jurisdiction in all 
cases involving less than $200.00, and the Superior 
Court, which has original jurisdiction in practically all 
other civil matters. Final judgments of the Superior 
Court are subject to appeal before the Court of King’s 


Bench which consists of five judges. In most cases where 
the amount involved exceeds $2000.00 an appeal lies to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. If the amount exceeds 
$12,000.00, a further appeal lies to the Privy Council in 
England. 


A nonresident of the province who institutes an action 
can be obliged to deposit security for costs in an amount 
left to the discretion of the court. The property of a 
debtor cannot be attached before Judgment except where 
the debtor can be proved to be on the verge of abscond- 
ing to defeat his creditors or secreting his assets. Con- 
servatory attachments before Judgment are also available 
upon the production of an affidavit showing cause where 
there is no other remedy equally convenient, beneficial 
and effectual. Motor cars causing damage may be seized 
before Judgment and can be released upon the furnishing 
of security. 

In commercial matters and cases of a summary nature, 
a Judgment can be executed eight days after Judgment 
against the debtor’s property and effects; in other cases, 
the delay is fifteen days. Both real and personal property 
may be seized and sold in execution of Judgments. Cer- 
tain creditors are preferred in the distribution of the 
monies obtained through such execution and sale. Among 
the creditors who are preferred in the distribution of the 
proceeds levied through the forced sale of a debtor’s 
property are: lawyers for their costs, the Church for 
tithes, unpaid vendors, funeral directors, doctors for the 
expenses of a last illness, municipalities for taxes, lessors, 
fishermen, lumbermen, mutual insurance companies, and 
workmen who have worked for persons giving theatrical 
performances. Workmen, suppliers of material, builders 
and architects have a privileged claim against the im- 
movables, in the construction of which their services or 
their materials have been used. These privileges are 
subject to registration within thirty days from the end 
of the work. 


The period of limitations to start actions is slightly 
shorter than in most of the other provinces for commercial 
debts, the period of “prescription,” as it is called, being 
five years for open accounts, promissory notes, professional 
fees and commercial matters generally. Actions for re- 
scission of contracts or restitution to minors by lesion are 
prescribed by ten years. Actions for most other matters 
are prescribed by thirty years. 

The Quebec version of the “mortgage” on immovable 
property is known as a hypothec. It confers a real 
right whereby the creditor may cause the immovable 
affected by it to be sold in the hands of whomsoever it 
may be and have a preference on the proceeds of the 
sale. Hypothecs may be created only by authentic deed 
passed before a Notary and such deed must be registered. 
A Notary, incidentally, in the Province of Quebec is 
not merely a person who is authorized by law to adminis- 
ter the oath and execute affidavits. Such persons are 
designated as Commissioners of the Superior Court. A 
Notary, in addition to having such authority, is a 
graduate of a recognized law school and a Member of 
the Chamber of Notaries. He executes deeds which the 
law recognizes as authentic without further proof, and 
the validity of which can be contested only by special 
proceedings. His profession is a direct continuance of 
the traditional “notaire” of the old French regime. *** 
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SALES OF independent retailers were 37 per cent 
higher for May, 1946, than for May, 1945, and 3 per cent 
higher for May than for April of this year, according to 
the Bureau of Census. Food stores and drug stores 
recorded a sales rise of 19 per cent for May, 1946, over 
May, 1945. 

x** * 

EMPLOYERS MAY raise wages and salaries without 
government approval, but these increases may not be used 
as a basis for applying for ceiling price adjustment, un- 
less the wage raise has secured official government sanc- 
tion. The $26,000,000 added to the funds for the Office of 
Price Administration by the recently closed Congressional 
session will almost certainly be used on enforcement work 
by the Price Control Agency. 

x*** 
AGRICULTURE IS the principal source of income for 


more than 50 per cent of the population of the United 
States. 


x*e 

SERVICE STATIONS have a survival rate of about 71 
per cent as compared with the average for all retail trade 
of 51 per cent. 

x** * 

ONE WORKER out of every seven in the United States 
receives a pay check because his job is, in some way, 
keyed to the motor car. 

xk*kk 

THE FEDERAL Reserve Board has clearly indicated 
that Regulation W will not be lifted or relaxed to any 
appreciable extent until the supply of consumers’ goods 
comes into a much better balance with demand. “The 
consumer credit regulation, along with more fundamental 
measures for promoting economic stability, continues to 
be a form of governmental action that serves an impor- 
tant public purpose,” the board said. 

x*x*«e* 

APPROXIMATELY TWO billion dollars in credit has 
already been extended to war veterans to aid them in 
buying homes, establishing themselves in business, or 
engage in farming, according to Chester R. Davis, chairman 
of the Committee on Service for War Veterans of the ABA. 

x**«* 

AN ALL-TIME low mark of failures for wholesalers and 
retailers was recorded during 1945 by Dun & Bradstreet. 
Only 351 such firms folded up, in contrast to more than 
22,000 in 1932. 

x*x*k 

ABOUT NINE thousand farmers responded to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by Kansas State College and indicated 
that they are more interested in buying new home products 
than they are in purchasing new field equipment. This 
debunks the old belief that a run-down home with a 
modern barnyard means a prosperous farmer. 

_- | 

THIRTY-THREE of the 50 new field offices planned by 
the United States Department of Commerce as a part of 
its expanding services at the grass roots to businessmen, 
are now in operation. The field staff will work closely 
with the Industry Service Division, to provide business 
with basic facts on manufacturing industries. The services 
and studies, also, of the Marketing Services Division, as 
well as of the Trade Association and the Construction 
Divisions, will be made available. 
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BY V-E Day, according to a Twentieth Century Fund 
report, England had lost half of her overseas investments. 
x**e 

AMERICANS TODAY are one of the heaviest taxed 
peoples in the world. Taxes in this country have been 
reduced only slightly from the wartime peak. Various city 
officials should take note of this. Now cities are beginning 
to tax its residents. Recently Los Angeles joined Toledo 
and other cities in adding additional sales taxes on the 
shoulders of its citizens. Such city sales taxes, even 
though small, add also to the burden of the Tax Account- 
ant. 

Ye 

RECENT NEW YORK survey indicates that 90 per 
cent of the New York businessmen favored extension of the 
OPA, providing its methods were modified and simplified. 
Three out of four businessmen opposed continuation of 
OPA as it operated last year. 

x*«e* 


THE AUGUST collection ratio on instalment accounts 
at household appliance stores remained at the July level 
of 55 per cent. Increased collections at furniture and 
jewelry stores resulted in collection ratios of 27 per cent 
and 33 per cent, respectively. Collection ratios at the three 
kinds of retail outlet were above those for the correspond- 
ing month of 1945. 

xk 


IN BUSINESS offices, music had first to prove that it 
did not interfere with work. Over a three-month period, 
the Prudential Life Insurance Co. tested music’s effect 
on the efficiency of its file clerks, who were unaware of the 
test. With music, the rate, quality, and accuracy of work 
jumped an average of 19 per cent. The accuracy of veri- 
fiers who check file clerks—a misfiled card in an insurance 
office is calamitous—was boosted 25 per cent. 

a 

INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS receivable at department 
stores increased 6 per cent in August, when little change 
is usual, and were about one-half larger than on the 
corresponding rate last year. Collections on instalment 
accounts rose 7 per cent, resulting in a collection ratio of 
35 per cent, a gain of three points over the previous month. 
The average , collection period was about five months, 
approximately the same as for August, 1945. 

x*x*r 

RETAIL FURNITURE store sales increased 10 per 
cent from July to August, reflecting similar gains in both 
cash and credit transactions. Instalment sales exceeded 
the volume of a year ago by nearly three-fifths, while cash 
and charge-account sales showed more marked increases. 

x**«* 

THE COMBINED amounts outstanding on instalment 
loans made directly to consumers by leading types of lend- 
ing institutions increased further in August to an estimated 
total of 1,669 million dollars at the end of the month. 
All groups of cash lenders registered gains during the 
month bringing the aggregate amount outstanding to about 
three-fifths above the year-ago level. Although this total 
is still about 10 per cent under the peak reached in August 
1941, amounts outstanding at small loan companies are 
about equal to, and those of commercial banks are only 
5 per cent below their respective 1941 highs. 

xk 

THE LACK OF SUFFICIENT merchandise and the 
abundance of cash in the hands of shoppers in Canada are 
two factors which are keeping the number of charge 
accounts as well as the amount of instalment buying from 
reaching high figures such as prevailed before World 
War II. This seems to be the viewpoint of those who 
should know of such developments in Canadian retail 
stores across the country where, in many instances, it 
would appear that credit buying is increasing rapidly. 
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Cycle Billing Suggestions 


WHILE COMPLETING aan installation of cycle 
billing, we came to the conclusion that the system should 
be more wisely named “physic billing.”” This name seems 
more appropriate since this new simplified system needs 
thorough consideration regarding its adaptation to each 
firm’s methods of business procedure to avoid complica- 
tions which can cause the loss of time, effort and expense. 

If an addressograph machine is available, installation 
time can be reduced two full weeks if it is used to address 
the credit cards. ‘They should be run through the self- 
feeder with the use of the narrow margin gauge set up. 
Then, by printing the ledger cards on both’ sides by hand, 
it is possible to imprint enough forms for a system of 
40,000 accounts in a regular 40-hour week. The installa- 
tion schedule should be set up so that the forms arrive a 
good two weeks before the actual assembly begins. 

If the credit information and report is to be typed 
on the credit card at the time of installation, approxi- 
mately six weeks should be allowed the typists for their 
copying. An average typist can type 50 to 55 credit 
cards a day. If credit information is recorded later’ and 
authorization is to be made directly from the cycle-billing 
files, it is a great help to have the addressograph operator 
emboss the buyer’s name, the limit, and the wife’s first 
name on the addressograph plate. In this way, they can 
be imprinted on the ledger sheets and credit cards and be 
ready to use after just one operation. (By the use of a 
specially cut roller and ribbon guard, the statements can 
be run off the same plates.) 

Where are the “bad eggs,” the house, and the install- 
ment accounts carried? If all the “bad eggs” are to be 
put in one basket, the logical place for suspense and 
house accounts is in separate panels behind the regular 
controls in alphabetical sequence. This arrangement saves 
the control clerk hundreds of transfers each month and 
furnishes an identified place for those accounts which it is 
desirable to separate. 

The installment accounts may be carried in the same 
manner, but we have found it convenient to locate all 
installment accounts under a separate control. 

In setting up the control desk, these three difficulties 
should be considered: 

1. Lost tickets throw the controls out of balance and 
cause actual cash losses. This can be remedied by keeping 
the unfiled tickets taped together into control sequences. 
One control can be distributed to each filer at a time. 
All unfiled tickets and mis-sorts should be returned to the 
control desk at the end of the day. 

2. Mis-sorting of tickets is the chief dilemma in cycle- 
billing accounting. Take this dilemma by the horns, 


bind the charge, cash and credit tickets for each control 
into separate bundles and distribute only one control’s 
ticket at a time to the filers, and demand that all tickets 
mis-sorted -into that control be returned to the control 
clerk for redistribution. 

3. Are you able to locate the employee who makes those 
stupid little errors that send an avalanche of complaints 
to your credit office after a billing is mailed? If not, 
specialization of work and of jurisdiction in your office 
will pay big dividends and cut the torrent of complaints 
to a dribble. 

There must also be a master control of the individual 
controls; if the auditors run their tapes in duplicate, this 
control becomes merely posting routine. 

Are you taking advantage of your recordak and making 
it help balance your controls? Why run a duplicate set 
of film on the recordak run? If a film blurs on one roll, 
it blurs on the duplicate or “audit copy’; and unless the 
recordak operator wastes precious hours rerunning the 
same media simultaneously, the blurred portion is lost 
for good. But if the charge, credit and cash tickets are 
recordaked before they are filed, possible loss of the post- 
ing media may be avoided. This procedure also affords 
a good audit for mis-sorted charges as well as a ready 
reference for locating mis-posted cash tickets. It also 
enables the adjustment department to find just the check 
they want without digging into unfiled posting media 
or bothering the control clerk. It is all there, day by 
day, control by control, exactly as recorded on the audi- 
tor’s tapes. 

Of course, the second run of the posted statement with 
enclosed sales checks and receipts is imperative. How- 
ever, this need be run on a single roll only because blurred 
items can be located on the auditor’s tapes and located 
on the recordak record of charges and cash. 

Do not throw away those unused statements. Make 
them work for you in the capacity of inactive account 
solicitation letters. The statements that the filers do not 
use are a complete record of the accounts that are not 
being used. No checking is required, merely reverse the 
ends of your statement and turn your addressograph plate 
upside down, run it through your addressograph self- 
feeder, and the result is a finished inactive solicitation 
notice. A copy of the notice we use is shown below. 


This statement is to tell you that we have noticed that your 
account has not been used recently and that we have missed 
you. Do come in soon, and when you do, remember to say 
“charge it.” 


These are some of the ways in which we have adapted 
cycle billing methods. We sincerely hope these methods 
will in some way help others acquire a speedy and 
adaptable installation in their offices—Arthur Peterson, 
Assistant Credit Manager, John Taylor Dry Goods Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. kik 
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A Merchant Speaks 


(In response to my request for his opinion regarding the continuance of Regulation W, 
the following letter was received from Mr. Arthur L. Kramer. He is President of A. 
Harris & Company, Dallas, Texas, one of Texas’ leading department stores.—EDITor.) 


Dear Mr. Crowder: 


You have asked me for my views with respect to the 
extension of Regulation W; I shall try to summarize 
them for you quite simply. 


Regulation W came into being as the result of a 
national emergency. Its primary purpose was to 
act as a curb upon inflation by making the purchase of 
merchandise on long-term credit more difficult. I 
think it is safe to say that the results of the 
application of Regulation W have been good and that 
business, generally, would welcome the continuation 
of such a regulation if it could be accomplished by 
voluntary agreement instead of governmental 
authority. 


Perhaps within another year, or earlier, there 
will be a proclamation or a law terminating the 
national emergency. At that time Regulation W, as 
now constituted, will cease to exist. When this 
occurs there will be a scramble among distributors 
for business and the resulting tendency to sell terms 
along with merchandise. The merchant, therefore, 
is confronted with the choice, first, whether to 
encourage a continuation of credit regulation of 
Congress, through the Federal Reserve Board, or 
whether to enter the free market of competition. 


In my opinion, governmental regulation of credit, 
or any other phase of business which is not 
monopolistic violates one of the fundamental 
principles of democracy. As the lesser of the two 
evils, I choose the complete abolishment of 
Regulation W with the passing of the national 
emergency, and without substitutions or amendments. 
Such action would once again allow business the full 
benefits and the full penalties of free and 
competitive enterprise. 

Very truly yours, 


Nbd.. hoa — 


Arthur L. Kramer 
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